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NOTE ON EDITORIAL POLICY 





In this issue, in addition to the normal complement of articles, the Editors 
include a group of four connected papers. These papers by Dr. Festinger and 
his colleagues present an important continuity of theory and supporting 
experimentation. By special arrangement it has been possible to publish these 
reports as a unit. 

The publication of these papers as a group initiates a policy which, it is 
hoped, will enhance the value of the journal both as a service to its readers and 
as a factor in the development of those areas of social studies which it has been 
the aim of the Editors to survey and to illuminate. A major purpose of this 
policy will be to help reduce the publication time-lag for everyone by per- 
mitting the inclusion of a greater number of manuscripts in each issue of 
Human Relations without increasing the cost of the journal to subscribers. 
Authors and directors of projects who have publication funds in their institu- 
tional or research budgets will be able to secure rapid publication of papers 
by paying the additional costs involved in the enlargement of standard issues 
of the journal to accommodate their material. A limited number of articles 
can be accepted for accelerated publication in each issue. All the usual criteria 
of acceptance will be applied, and in order to ensure that the availability of 
publication funds shall not influence the acceptance of manuscripts, editorial 
readers will not be informed of this factor ae they are asked to assess and 
report on papers submitted for publication. 

The Editors do not wish to set definitive limits to the range and type of 
studies which may be accepted under the new policy, since these factors may 
change with the needs of the field and of journal readers. However, among 
the categories included in a tentative formulation they would wish to point 
to the following: single papers of normal length whose significance in a 
developing field of social science is such as to make their rapid dissemination 
desirable on scientific grounds; single papers whose subject matter does not 
permit of treatment within the normal span of a padre article, but necessi- 
tates elaboration at greater length; and groups of papers on a closely related 
or integrative theme, whose significance or impact would be in some measure 
reduced by being spread out over different media, or published seriatim in 
consecutive issues of any one journal. 

Papers accepted for publication under this policy will be published in the 
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issue next to go to press, as an addition to the normal complement of pages. 
It will be apparent that the cost of printing will vary quite widely as between 
one paper and another, according to the degree of complexity of the type- 
script, the amount of —— and tabular matter, and the use of figures, 
symbols, and diagrams. The Editors will be ready to discuss with authors the 
amount of the subsidy required and give estimates based on a scale related to 
the costs of production in force at the time. As mentioned above, the rates 
of subscription to the journal and the cost of single copies will remain 
unchanged. 

















A THEORY OF SOCIAL 
COMPARISON PROCESSES 


LEON FESTINGER t+ 





In this paper we shall present a further development of a previously pub- 
lished theory concerning opinion influence processes in social groups (7). 
This further development has enabled us to extend the theory to deal with 
other areas, in addition to opinion formation, in which social comparison is 
important. Specifically, we shall develop below how the theory applies to 
the appraisal and evaluation of abilities as well as opinions. 

Such theories and hypotheses in the area of social psychology are fre- 
quently viewed in terms of how “plausible” they seem. “Plausibility” 
usually means whether or not the theory or hypothesis fits one’s intuition or 
one’s common sense. In this meaning much of the theory which is to be 
presented here is not “ plausible”. The theory does, however, explain a con- 
siderable amount of data and leads to testable derivations. Three experiments, 
specifically designed to test predictions from this extension of the theory, 
have now been completed (5, 12, 19). They all provide good corroboration. 


We will in the following pages develop the theory and present the relevant 
data. 


Hypothesis I: There exists, in the human organism, a drive to evaluate his 
opinions and his abilities. 

While opinions and abilities may, at first glance, seem to be quite different 
things, there is a close functional tie between them. They act together in the 
manner in which they affect behavior. A person’s cognition (his opinions 
and beliefs) about the situation in which he exists and his appraisals of what 
he is capable of doing (his evaluation of his abilities) will together have bear- 
ing on his behavior. The holding of incorrect opinions and/or inaccurate 
appraisals of one’s abilities can be punishing or even fatal in many situations. 

It is necessary, before we proceed, to clarify the distinction between 





+ The development of this theory was aided by a grant from the Behavioral Sciences Division of the 
Ford Foundation. It is part of the research program of the Laboratory for Research in Social Relations. 
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opinions and evaluations of abilities since at first glance it may seem that one’s 
evaluation of one’s own ability is an opinion about it. Abilities are of course 
manifested only through performance which is assumed to depend upon the 
particular ability. The clarity of the manifestation or performance can vary 
from instances where there is no clear ordering criterion of the ability to 
instances where the performance which reflects the ability can be clearly 
ordered. In the former case, the evaluation of the ability does function like 
other opinions which are not directly testable in “objective reality”. For 
example, a person’s evaluation of his ability to write poetry will depend to a 
large extent on the opinions which others have of his ability to write poetry. 
In cases where the criterion is unambiguous and can be clearly ordered, this 
furnishes an objective reality for the evaluation of one’s ability so that it 
depends less on the opinions of other persons and depends more on actual 
comparison of one’s performance with the performance of others. Thus, if a 
person evaluates his running ability, he will do so by comparing his time to 
run some distance with the times that other persons have taken. 

In the following pages, when we talk bees evaluating an ability, we 
shall mean specifically the evaluation of that ability in situations where the 
performance is unambiguous and is known. Most situations in real life will, 
of course, present situations which are a mixture of opinion and ability 
evaluation. 

In a previous article (7) the author posited the existence of a drive to 
determine whether or not one’s opinions were “correct”. We are here stating 
that this same drive also produces behavior in people oriented toward obtain- 
ing an accurate appraisal of their abilities. 

The behavioral implication of the existence of such a drive is that we 
would expect to observe behaviour on the part of persons which enables 
them to ascertain whether or not their opinions are correct and also behavior 
which enables them accurately to evaluate their abilities. It is consequently 
necessary to answer the question as to how persons go about evaluating their 
opinions and their abilities. 


Hypothesis IT: To the extent that objective, non-social means are not available, 
people evaluate their opinions and abilities by comparison respectively 
with the opinions and abilities of others. 


In many instances, perhaps most, whether or not an opinion is correct 
cannot be immediately determined by reference to the physical world. 
Similarly it is frequently not — to assess accurately one’s ability by 


reference to the physical world. One could, of course, test the opinion that 


an object was fragile by hitting it with a hammer, but how is one to test the 
opinion that a certain political candidate is better than another, or that war 
is inevitable? Even when there is a possible immediate physical referent for 
an opinion, it is frequently not likely to be employed. The belief, for example, 
that tomatoes are poisonous to humans (which was widely held at one time) 
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is unlikely to be tested. The situation is similar with respect to the evaluation 
of one’s abilities. If the only use to which, say, jumping ability was put was to 
jump across a particular brook, it would be simple to obtain an accurate 
evaluation of one’s ability in this respect. However, the unavailability of the 
opportunity for such clear testing and the vague and multipurpose use of 
various abilities generally make such a clear objective test not feasible or not 
useful. For example, how does one decide how intelligent one is? Also, one 
might find out how many seconds it takes a person to run a certain distance, 
but what does this mean with respect to his ability—is it adequate or not? For 
both opinions and abilities, to the extent that objective physical bases for 
evaluation are not available, subjective judgments of correct or incorrect 
opinion and subjectively accurate assessments of one’s ability depend upon 
how one compares with other persons. 


Corollary II A: In the absence of both a physical and a social comparison, 
subjective evaluations of opinions and abilities are unstable. 


There exists evidence from studies on “level of aspiration” which shows 
clearly the instability of evaluations of abilities in the absence of comparison 
with other persons (13, 15, 20, 21, 23). The typical situation in an experiment 
designed to —_ “level of aspiration” is as follows: a person is given a task 
to perform which is serial in nature. This may be a series of trials of throwing 
darts at a target or a series of information tests or a series of puzzles or the like. 
After each trial the person is told what he scoréd (how many points he made 
or how many correct answers or how long it took) and is asked to state what 
score he expects to get or will try for on the next trial. These experiments 
have previously been interpreted in terms of goal directed behavior. If we 
examine the situation closely, however, it is apparent that the individual’s 
stated “level of aspiration” is actually a statement of what he considers a good 
performance to be. In other words, it is his evaluation, at that time, of what 
score he should get, that is, his evaluation of his ability. The data show clearly 
that if the person scores as well as he said he expected to do, he feels he has 
done well (experiences success) and if he scores less than his “‘aspirations’’ he 
feels he has done poorly (experiences failure) (17). 

Let us examine, then, the stability of these evaluations in a situation where 
the person performing the task has no opportunity for comparison with 
others. The data from these studies show that the “level of aspiration” 
fluctuates markedly as performance fluctuates. If the person makes a score 
better than his previous one, then what was formerly considered a good per- 
formance is no longer good and his “level of aspiration” goes up. If his 
performance drops, his “level of aspiration” drops. Even after a person has 
had a good deal of experience at a task, the evaluation of what is good per- 
formance continues to fluctuate. 

Similar instability is found in the case of opinions. When, using the 
autokinetic effect, persons are asked to make judgments of how far the point 
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of light moves, these judgments continue to fluctuate before there are any 
comparison persons.* 

To the extent, then, that there are relevant data available, they tend to 
confirm Corollary II A concerning the instability of evaluations in the absence 
of comparisons. 


Corollary II B: When an objective, non-social basis for the evaluation of one’s 
ability or opinion is readily available persons will not evaluate their 


opinions or abilities by comparison with others. 


Hochbaum (18) reports an experiment concerning the effect of know- 
ledge of others’ opinions on one’s own opinion which corroborates Corollary 
II B. Half of the subjects in this experiment were persuaded by the experi- 
menter that they were extremely good at being able to make correct judg- 
ments concerning things like the issue they were to discuss. The other half of 
the subjects were made to feel that they were extremely poor in making such 
judgments. They were then asked to write their opinions down and were 
handed back a slip of paper presumably reporting to them the opinions of 
each other person in the group. In this way the subjects were made to feel that 
most of the others in the group disagreed with them. Those subjects who 
were given an objective basis for feeling that their opinion was likely to be 
correct did not change their opinions very often in spite of the disagreement 
with others in the group. Those who had an objective basis for feeling their 
judgments were likely to be poor changed their opinion very frequently upon 
discovering that others disagreed with them. 


Hypothesis III: The tendency to compare oneself with some other specific 
person decreases as the difference between his opinion or ability and 
one’s own increases. 


A person does not tend to evaluate his opinions or his abilities by com- 
parison with others who are too divergent from himself. If some other per- 
son’s ability is too far from his own, either above or below, it is not possible 
to evaluate his own ability accurately by comparison with this other person. 
There is then a tendency not to make the comparison. Thus, a college student, 
for example, does not compare himself to inmates of an institution for the 
feeble minded to evaluate his own intelligence. Nor does a person who is 
just beginning to learn the game of chess compare himself to the recognized 
masters of the game. 

The situation is identical with respect to the evaluation of opinions. One 
does not evaluate the correctness or incorrectness of an opinion by compari- 
son with others whose opinions are extremely divergent from one’s own. 
Thus, a person who believes that Negroes are the intellectual equals of whites 





t. Although published material on the autokinetic effect does not present the data in this form, it is 
clearly shown in special analysis of data from an experiment by Brehm, J. W., “‘A quantitative approach 
to the measurement of social influence”, Honors thesis, Harvard University, 1952. 
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does not evaluate his opinion by comparison with the opinion of a person 
who belongs to some very anti-Negro group. In other words, there is a self- 
imposed restriction in the range i ga or ability with which a person 
compares himself. 


Corollary III A: Given a range of possible persons for comparison, someone 
close to one’s own ability or opinion will be chosen for comparison. 


There is some evidence relevant to this corollary from an experiment by 
Whittemore (24). The purpose of the study was to examine the relation 
between performance and competition. Subjects were seated around a table 
and given tasks to work on. There was ample opportunity to observe how 
the others were progressing. After the experimental session, in introspective 
reports, the subjects stated that they had almost always spontaneously selected 


someone whose performance was close to their own to compete against. 


Corollary III B: If the only comparison available is a very pe. sat one, the 
person will not be able to make a subjectively precise evaluation of his 
opinion or ability. 


There is evidence supporting this corollary with respect to abilities but no 
relevant evidence in connection with opinions has been found. 

Hoppe (20) in his experiment on level of aspiration reports that when 
subjects made a score very far above or very far below their level of aspiration 
they did not experience success or failure respectively. In other words, this 
extremely divergent score presented no grounds for self evaluation. Dreyer 
(5) performed an experiment in which high school children were made to 
score either: very far above the reported average for boys like themselves; at 
the reported average; or very far below the reported average. After a series 
of trials they were asked, “How well do you feel you did on the test?” There 
were five possible categories of response. The top two were good or very 
good; the bottom two were poor or very poor. In the middle was a noncom- 
mittal response of fair. Both those who scored very far below and those who 
scored very far above the reported group average gave the response “fair” 
significantly more often than did those who scored at the reported group 
average. Also, on the average, the persons who had scored at the reported 
average felt they had done better than did those scoring far above the group. 
Again the data support the hypothesis. 

We may then conclude that there is selectivity in comparison on abilities 
and opinions and that one major factor governing the coeey™ simply the 
discrepancy between the person’s own opinion or ability and that of another 
person. Phenomenologically, the appearance of this process is different for 
opinions and for abilities but conceptually it is exactly the same process. In 
dealing with opinions one feels that those with whom one does not compare 
oneself are different kinds of people or members of different groups or people 
with different backgrounds. Frequently this allegation of difference, to 
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support thenon-comparability, is made together with some derogation. In the 
case of abilities, the phenomenal process is that of designation of status inferior 
or superior to those persons who are noncomparable to oneself. We will 
elaborate on this later. 


Derivation A ( from I, II, III): Subjective evaluations of opinions or of abilities 
are stable when comparison is available with others who are judged to 
be close to one’s opinions or abilities. 


Derivation B (from I, II, III): The availability of comparison with others 
whose opinions or abilities are somewhat different from one’s own 
will produce tendencies to change one’s evaluation of the opinion or 
ability in question. 

There are also data to show the effect which knowledge of group opinions 
or group abilities have on the person’s evaluations which were iritially formed 
privately. If the evaluation of an opinion or an ability formed in the absence 
of the possibility of comparison with others is indeed unstable, as we have 
presumed, then we would expect that, given an opportunity to make a com- 
parison with others, the opportunity would be taken and the comparison 
would have a considerable impact on the self evaluation. This is found to be 
true for both abilities and opinions. “Level of aspiration” experiments have 
been performed where, after a series of trials in which the person is unable to 
compare his performance with others, there occurs a series of trials in which 
the person has available to him the knowledge of how others like himself per- 
formed on each trial (1, 4, 6, 17). When the “others like himself” have scores 
different from his own, his stated “level of aspiration” (his statement of what 
he considers is good performance) almost always moves close to the level of 
the performance of others. It is also found that under these conditions the 
level of aspiration changes less with fluctuations in performance, in other 
words, is more stable. When the reported performance of others is about 
equal to his own score, the stability of his evaluation of his ability is increased 
and, thus, his level of aspiration shows very little variability. Dreyer, in an 
experiment specifically designed to test part of this theory (5), showed clearly 
that the variance of the level of aspiration was smaller when the subject scored 
close to the group than when he scored far above or far below them. Inshort, 
comparison with the performance of others specifies what his ability should 
be and gives stability to the evaluation. 

Festinger, Gerard, et al. (10) find a similar situation with respect to 
opinions. When a person is asked to form an opinion privately and then has 
made available to him the consensus of opinion in the group of which he is 
a member, those who discover that most others in the group disagree with 
them become relatively less confident that their opinion is correct and a 
goodly proportion change their opinion. Those who discover that most 
others in the group agree with them become highly confident in their opinion 
and it is extremely rare to find one of them changing his opinion. Again, 
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comparison with others has tended to define what is a correct opinion 
and has given stability to the evaluation. This result is also obtained by 
Hochbaum (18). 


We may then conclude that Derivations A and B tend to be supported by 
the available data. 


Derivation C (from I, III B): A person will be less attracted to situations where 
others are very divergent from him than to situations where others 
are close to him for both abilities and opinions. 


This follows from a consideration of Hypothesis I and Corollary III B. If 
there is a drive toward evaluation of abilities and opinions, and if this evalua- 
tion is possible only with others who are close enough, then there should be 
some attraction to groups where others are relatively close with respect to 
opinions and/or abilities. There are data confirming this for both opinions 
and abilities. 

Festinger, Gerard, et al. (10) report an experiment in which after each 
person had written down his opinion on an issue he was handed back a slip 
of paper presumably containing a tabulation of the opinions in the group. 
Some in each group were thus given the impression that most of the others 
in the group held opinions close to their own. The rest were given the 
impression that most others in the group held opinions quite different from 
their own. After the experiment they were each asked how well they liked 
the others in the group. In each of the eight different experimental conditions 
those who thought that the others held divergent opinions were less attracted 
to the group.” 

‘ The previously mentioned experiment by Dreyer (5) has as one of its main 
purposes the testing of this derivation in connection with abilities. He used a 
“level of aspiration” situation and falsified the scores he reported to the sub- 
jects so that some thought they were scoring very far above the group, some 
thought they were scoring very far below the group, while others thought 
they were scoring about at the same level as the average of others like them. 
After each trial they were asked whether they wanted to continue for another 
trial or whether they would prefer to stop. The reasoning was that if those 
scoring well above or well below the group average were not able to evaluate 
their ability accurately, the situation would be less attractive to them and they 
would stop sooner. On the average, those scoring very much above the group 
stop after the fifth trial, while those scoring below or at the average of the 
group stop after the ninth trial.* There is no difference between those scoring 
at and those scoring well below the average of the group. The derivation in 
the case of abilities seems confirmed for deviation from the group in one 





2. This result is not reported in the article cited. It was obtained by analyzing the data for this particular 
purpose. 

3. It is interesting to note that on this point, the usual theory of level of aspiration (21) would lead to 
a quite different prediction, namely, that those scoring consistently below the group would stop earliest. 
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direction then but not in the other. This is probably due to the presence of 
another pressure which we shall discuss in detail later, namely, the value 
placed in our culture on being better and better with the result that the sub- 
jects scoring below the group wanted to, and felt that they might, improve 
and achieve comparability with the group average. 

This result from the experiment by Dreyer (5) is also corroborated in the 
previously mentioned experiment by Hochbaum (18). It will be recalled that 
half the subjects were made to feel that their ability in judging situations of 
the kind they were to discuss was extremely good and very superior to the 
abilities of the others in the group. The other half of the subjects were made 
to feel that their ability was poor and considerably worse than the ability of 
the others in the group. At the end of the experiment all the subjects were 
asked whether, if they returned for another session they would like to be in 
the same group or a different group. Of those who felt they were very much 
above the others in the group, only 38 per cent wanted to return to the same 
group. Of those who felt that they were considerably inferior to the others, 
68 per cent wanted to return to the same group. 

With the qualification concerning the asymmetry with regard to abilities 
the derivation may be regarded as confirmed. We will discuss the unidirec- 
tional drive upwards for abilities, which produces the asymmetry, in more 


detail later. 


Derivation D (from I, II, III): The existence of a discrepancy in a group with 


respect to opinions or abilities will lead to action on the part of 
members of that group to reduce the discrepancy. 


We have stated in Hypotheses I, II and III and in the corollaries to these 
hypotheses that there is a drive to evaluate accurately one’s opinions and 
abilities, that this evaluation is frequently only possible by comparison with 
others and that the comparison tends to be made with others who are close to 
oneself on the particular ability or opinion in question. This implies that the 
drive to evaluate one’s ability or opinion will lead to behavior which will 

roduce for the person a situation where those with whom he compares 
fimself are reasonably close to him, in other words, there will be action to 
reduce discrepancies which exist between himself and others with whom he 
compares himself. 

Before we can discuss the data relevant to this derivation it is necessary to 
point out two important differences between opinions and abilities which 
affect the behavioral manifestations of the action to reduce discrepancies. We 
will state these differences in the form of hypotheses. 


Hypothesis IV: There is a unidirectional drive upward in the case of abilities 
which is largely absent in opinions. 

With respect to abilities, different performances have intrinsically different 

values. In Western culture, at any rate, there is a value set on doing better and 
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better which means that the higher the score on performance, the more desir- 
able it is. Whether or not this is culturally determined, and hence culturally 
variable, is an important question but one with which we will not occupy 
ourselves here.‘ 

With respect to most opinions, on the other hand, in the absence of com- 
parison there is no inherent, intrinsic basis for preferring one opinion over 
another. If we thought of opinions on some specific issue as ranging along a 
continuum, then no opinion in and of itself has any greater value than any 


other opinion. The value comes from the subjective feeling that the opinion 
is correct and valid. 


Hypothesis V: There are non-social restraints which make it difficult or even 


impossible to change one’s ability. These non-social restraints are 
largely absent for opinions. 


If a person changes his mind about something, deserts one belief in favor 
of pat i there is no further difficulty in the way of consummating the 
change. It is true that there are sometimes considerable difficulties in getting 
someone to change his mind concerning an opinion or belief. Such resistance 
may arise because of consistency with other opinions and beliefs, personality 
characteristics that make a person lean in one direction or another and the like. 
But the point to be stressed here is that once these resistances are overcome, 
there is no further restraint which would make it difficult for the change to 
become effective. 

There are generally strong non-social restraints, however, against chang- 
ing one’s ability, or changing one’s performance which reflects this ability. 
Even if a person is convinced that he should be able to run faster or should 
be more intelligent, and even if he is highly motivated to improve his ability 
in this respect, there are great difficulties in the way of consummating the 
change. 

We may now examine the implications of Derivation D. Considering 
Hypothesis IV it is clear that the action to reduce the discrepancy which exists 
is, in the case of opinions, a relatively uncomplicated pressure towards 
uniformity. When and if uniformity of opinion is achieved there is a state of 
social quiescence. In the case of abilities, however, the action to reduce dis- 
crepancies interacts with the unidirectional push to do better and better. The 
resolution of these two pressures, which act simultaneously, is a state of affairs 
where all the members are relatively close together with respect to some 
specific ability, but not completely uniform. The pressures cease acting on a 
person if he is just slightly better than the others. It is obvious that not every- 
one in a group can be slightly better than everyone else. The implication is 


that, with a to the evaluation of abilities, a state of social quiescence is 
never reached. 





4. There is some evidence, for example, that among the Hopi Indians this preference for better 
performance is absent (2). 
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Competitive behavior, action to protect one’s superiority, and even 
some kinds of behavior that might be called cooperative, are manifestations 
in the social process of these pressures which do not reach quiescence. We 
shall now elaborate this further in considering the specific nature of the social 
action arising from pressures toward uniformity. There are three major mani- 
festations of pressure toward uniformity which we shall list below together 
with the relevant data. 


Derivation D,: When a discrepancy exists with respect to opinions or abilities 
there will be tendencies to change one’s own position so as to move 
closer to others in the group. 


Derivation D,: When a discrepancy exists with respect to opinions or abilities 
there will be tendencies to change others in the group to bring them 
closer to oneself. 


Considering Hypothesis V in relation to the above two subderivations we 
can see that a difference is implied between the resulting process for opinions 
and for abilities. Since opinions are relatively free to change, the process of 
changing the positions of members of a group relative to one another is 
expressed in action which is predominantly socially oriented. When differ- 
ences of opinion exist, and pressures toward uniformity arise, these pressures 
are manifested in an influence process. Members attempt to influence one 
another, existing opinions become less stable and change occurs. This process 
of social influence, as we have mentioned before, ceasesif and when uniformity 
of opinion exists in the group. 

When pressures toward uniformity exist with respect to abilities, these 
pressures are manifested less in a social process and more in action against the 
environment which restrains movement. Thus, a person who runs more 
slowly than others with whom he compares himself, and for whom this 
ability is important, many spend considerable time practising running. In a 
similar situation where the ability in question is intelligence, the person may 
study harder. But, needless to say, movement toward uniformity may or may 
not occur. Even if it occurs, it will take much, much longer than in the case 
of opinions. 

This process would, of course, not be competitive if it were not for the 
simultaneous operation of the unidirectional push upward which is stated in 
Hypothesis IV. Because of this unidirectional push and the pressure toward 
uniformity, the individual is oriented toward some point on the ability con- 
tinuum slightly better than his own performance or the performance of those 
with whom he is comparing himself. If uniformity concerning an ability 
were reached this oll not lead to a cessation of competition as long as the 
unidirectional push upward is operating. 

There are data which corroborate the two derivations with regard to both 
abilities and opinions. Back (3), Festinger and Thibaut (9), Festinger, Gerard, 
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et al. (10) and Gerard (14) have shown clearly that the presence of disagree- 
ment in a group concerning some opinion leads to attempts to influence others 
who disagree with them and also to tendencies to change own opinion to 
agree more with the others in the group. The effect of this process is to 
have the group move closer and pai to agreement. In groups where 
uniformity concerning some issue is reached the influence process on that 
issue ceases. 

In the case of abilities the evidence is less direct for a number of reasons. 
First, there have been fewer studies conducted relevant to this point. Second, 
since the process resulting from pressure to reduce discrepancies concerning 
abilities is not clearly shown in a social process, and since it is complicated by 
the drive to do better and better, it is harder to identify. Some evidence is 
available from the literature on level of aspiration (21). It has been shown that 
in most situations, an individual’s level of aspiration is placed slightly above 
his performance. When told the average performance of others like himself, 
the level of aspiration is generally set slightly above this reported group 
average. These results are what we would expect if the resolution of the 
simultaneous unidirectional drive upward and the pressure towards uni- 
formity is indeed a drive to be slightly better than the others with whom one 
compares oneself. These data can then be viewed as an indication of the desire 
to change one’s position relative to others. 

An experiment by Hoffman, Festinger, and Lawrence (19) specifically 
designed to test parts of the present theory, shows this competitive process 
clearly. In a performance situation where one of three persons is scoring con- 
siderably above the other two, these two can and do act so as to prevent the 
high scorer from getting additional points. Thus, when the situation is 
arranged such that the performance of each person is controllable by the 
others in the group, action is taken to change the position of the members to 
reduce the discrepancies which exist. 

Let us also examine what we would expect of the behavior of someone 
whose performance is considerably higher than the other members of the 
group and who has no other possible comparison group to turn to for his 
evaluation of this ability. Since the others are considerably poorer, they will 
not effectively serve as a comparison for his own evaluation. The pressure 
acting on him toward comparability can manifest itself in two ways. It is 
possible that under these conditions his performance will actually deteriorate 
slightly over a period of time. It is also possible that he will devote consider- 
able time and effort to trying to improve the performance of the others in the 
group to a point where at least some of them are close to, but not equal to, 
him. This could take the form of helping them practice, coaching them, 
motivating them to improve and the like. Once comparability has been 
achieved, however, the process should change to the familiar competitive 
one. 

There is some indirect corroboration of this from experimental evidence. 
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Greenberg (16) reports a study in competition in which pairs of children, 
seated together at a table, were to construct things out of “stones” (blocks) 
which were initially all in one common pile. Grabbing blocks from the pile 
was one of the indications of competition while giving blocks to the others 
was taken as one indication of lack of competition. The author reports the 
case of two friends, E. K. and H. At a time when E. K.’s construction was 
clearly superior to that of H., H. asked for “stones” and was freely given 
such by E. K. Subsequently E. K. asked H. whether or not she wanted 
more “stones”. At the end of the session, although privately the ex- 
perimenter judged both constructions to be nearly equal, when the children 
were asked “‘whose is better?” E. K. said “mine” and H., after a moment, 
agreed. 

From many such pairs the author summarizes as follows: “Sometimes 
when a child gave another a ‘stone’, it was not at all an act of disinterested 
generosity, but a display of friendly competition and superior skill.” 


Derivation Ds: When a discrepancy exists with respect to opinions or abilities 
there will be tendencies to cease comparing oneself with those in the 
group who are very different from oneself. 


Just as comparability can be achieved by changing the position of the 
members with respect to one another, so can it also be achieved by changing 
the composition of the comparison group. Thus, for example, if pressures 
toward uniformity exist in a group concerning some opinion on which there 
is a relatively wide discrepancy, there is a tendency to redefine the comparison 
group so as to exclude those members whose opinions are most divergent 
from one’s own. In other words, one merely ceases to compare oneself with 
those persons. 

Here again we would expect the behavioral manifestation of the tendency 
to stop comparing oneself with those who are very divergent to be different 
for opinions and for abilities. This difference arises because of the nature of 
the evaluation of opinions and abilities and because of the asymmetry intro- 
nae the unidirectional push upward for abilities. We will consider these 
in order. 

It will be recalled that opinions are evaluated in terms of whether or not 
subjectively they are correct while abilities are evaluated in terms of how 
good they seem. In other words, the existence of someone whose ability is 
very divergent from one’s own, while it does not help to evaluate one’s 
ability, does not make, in itself, for discomfort or unpleasantness. In the case 
of opinions, however, the existence of a discrepant opinion threatens one’s 
own opinion since it implies the possibility that one’s own opinion may not 
be correct. Hypothesis VI, which we will state below, leads us then to expect 
that the process of making others incomparable (ceasing to compare oneself 
with others) will be accompanied by hostility or derogation in the case of 
opinions but will not, generally, in the case of abilities. 
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Hypothesis VI: The cessation of comparison with others is accompanied b 
hostility or derogation to the extent that continued comparison wi 
those persons implies unpleasant consequences. 


Thus, in the case of opinions we expect the process of making others 
incomparable to be associated with rejection from the group. In the case of 
abilities, this may or may not be the case. It would be plausible to expect that 
there would rarely be derogation in making those below oneself incompar- 
able. When making those above oneself incomparable, the presence of 
unidirectional push upward might lead to derogation in some instances. 

The asymmetry introduced in the case of abilities is another difference we 
may expect to find. While in the case of opinions, deviation on either side of 
one’s own opinion would lead to the same consequences, in the case of abili- 
ties there is a difference. The process of making others incomparable results 
in a “status stratification” where some are clearly inferior and others are 
clearly superior. 


Corollary VI A: Cessation of comparison with others will be accompanied by 
hostility or derogation in the case of opinions. In the case of abilities 
this will not generally be true. 


Festinger, Schachter, and Back (8) and Schachter (22) have shown that 
when there is a range of opinion in a group there is a tendency to reject those 
members of the group whose opinions are very divergent from one’s own. 
This rejection tends to be accompanied by a relative cessation of communica- 
tion to those who are rejected. This is undoubtedly another evidence of the 
cessation of comparison with those persons. 

There are data relevant to this point in connection with abilities from the 
experiment by Hoffman, Festinger, and Lawrence (19). In this experiment, 
one out of a group of three persons were made to score very much higher 
than the other two on a test of intelligence. When the nature of the situation 
allowed, the two low scoring subjects ceased to compete against the high 
scorer and began to compete against each other. When they did this they also 
rated the intelligence of the high scorer as considerably higher than their own, 
thus acknowledging his superiority. In those conditions where they con- 
tinued to compete against the high scorer they did not rate his intelligence as 
higher than their own. In other words, when the situation allowed it they 
stopped comparing their scores with the score of someone considerably 
higher than themselves. This cessation of comparison was accompanied by an 
acknowledgment of the others’ superiority. A number of sociometric ques- 
tions showed no hostility toward or derogation of the high scorer. 

Having discussed the manifestations of the “pressure toward uniformity” 
which arises from the drive to evaluate opinions and abilities, we will now 
taise the question as to the factors which determine the strength of these 
pressures. 

I 
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Derivation E (from I, II and III): Any factors which increase the strength of 
the drive to evaluate some particular ability or opinion will increase 
the “pressure toward uniformity” concerning that ability or opinion. 


Hypothesis VII: Any factors which increase the importance of some particular 
group as a comparison group for some particular opinion or ability 
will increase the pressure toward uniformity concerning that ability or 
opinion within that group. 

To make the above statements relevant to empirical data we must of 
course specify the factors involved. The corollaries stated below will specify 
some of these factors. We will then present the data relevant to these 
corollaries. 


Corollary to Derivation E: An increase in the importance of an ability or an 
opinion, or an increase in its relevance to immediate behavior, will 
increase the pressure toward reducing discrepancies concerning that 


opinion or ability. 


If an opinion or ability is of no importance to a person there will be no 
drive to evaluate that ability or opinion. In general, the more important the 
opinion or ability is to the person, the more related to behavior, social 
behavior in particular, and the more immediate the behavior is, the greater 
will be the drive for evaluation. Thus, in an election year, influence processes 
concerning political opinions are much more current than in other years. 
Likewise, a person’s drive to evaluate his intellectual ability will be stronger 
when he must decide between going to graduate school or taking a job. 

The previously mentioned experiment by Hoffman, Festinger, and 
Lawrence (19) corroborates the Corollaty to Derivation E with respect to 
abilities. It will be recalled that this experiment involved groups of three 

tsons who took an “intelligence test”. The situation was arranged so that 
one of the subjects (a paid participant) started out with a higher score than 
the other two. From then on the two subjects could completely control how 
many points the paid participant scored. The degree to which they prevented 
him from scoring points was taken as a measure of the extent to which they 
were competing against him and hence as an indication of the strength of the 
pressure toward uniformity acting on them. Half of the groups were told that 
this test which they were to take was an extremely valid test and hence a good 
measure of intelligence, an ability which these subjects considered important. 
The other half of the groups were told that it was a very poor test and the 
research was being done to demonstrate conclusively that the test was no 
good. For these subjects their performance was consequently not important. 
The results showed that the competition with the high scorer was significantly 
greater for the high importance than for the low importance condition. 

Unfortunately there are no relevant data from experiments concerning 
opinions. The Corollary to Derivation E applies to opinions also, however, 
and is testable. 
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The data which we have presented refer to changing the position of 
members in the group. As the pressure toward uniformity increases there 
should also be observed an increase in the tendency to cease comparison with 
those who are too different from oneself. Specifically, this would mean that 
the range within which appreciable comparison with others is made should 
contract as the pressure toward uniformity increases. This leads to an interest- 
ing prediction concerning abilities which can be tested. The more important 
an ability is to a person and, hence, the stronger the pressures toward uni- 
formity concerning this ability, the stronger will be the competition about it 
and also the greater the readiness with which the individuals involved will 
recognize and acknowledge that someone else is clearly superior to them. 
And just as in influence processes, where, once rejection has taken place there 
tends to be a cessation of communication and influence attempts toward those 
who have been made incomparable (10, 22), so we may expect that once 
inferior or superior status has been conferred, there will be a cessation of 
competition with respect to those who have been thus rendered incomparable. 

Thus, for example, let us imagine two individuals who are identical with 
respect to some particular ability but differ markedly in how important this 
ability is to them personally. The prediction from the above theory would 
say that the person for whom the ability is more important would be more 
competitive about it than the other; would be more ready to allocate “inferior 
status’ to those considerably less good than he; and would be more ready to 
allocate “superior status’’ to those considerably better than he. In other words, 
he would be more competitive within a narrower range. 


Corollary VII A: The stronger the attraction to the group the stronger will 
be the pressure toward uniformity concerning abilities and opinions 
within that group. 


The more attractive a group is to a member, the more important that 
group will be as a comparison group for him. Thus the pressure to reduce 
discrepancies which operate on him when differences of ability or opinion 
exist will be stronger. We would expect these stronger pressures toward 
uniformity to show themselves in all three ways, increased tendency to change 
own position, increased effort to change the position of others and greater 
restriction of the range within which appreciable comparison is made. 

There are a number of studies which corroborate Corollary VII A with 
regard to opinions. Back (3) showed that in groups to which the members 
were highly attracted there were more attempts to influence others than in 
groups to which the members were less attracted. This greater exertion of 
influence was accompanied by more change of opinion in the highly attrac- 
tive groups. Festinger, Saated, et al. (10) showed a tendency for members of 


highly attractive groups to change their opinions more frequently than 
members of less attractive groups upon discovering that most others in the 
group disagreed with them. This change of opinion was before any influence 
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had actually been exerted on them by other members of the group. They also 


found that there was more communication attempting to influence others in 
the high than in the low attractive groups. 

Schachter (22) showed that this same factor, attraction to the group, also 
increased the tendency to cease comparison with those who differed too 
much. Members of his highly attractive groups rejected the deviate signifi- 
cantly more than did members of the less attractive groups. 

Festinger, Torrey, and Willerman (12) report an experiment specifically 
designed to test Corollary VII A with respect to abilities. If, given a range of 
performance reflecting some ability, the comparison, and hence the com- 
petition, in highly attractive groups would be stronger than in less attractive 
groups, then this should be reflected in the feelings of having done well or 
poorly after taking the tests. If Corollary VII A is correct we would expect 
those scoring slightly below others to feel more inadequate in the high than 
in the low attractive groups. Similarly we would expect those scoring equal 
to or better than most others to feel more adequate in the high than in i 
attractive groups. Groups of four persons were given a series of tests supposed 
to measure an ability that these persons considered important. One of the 
subjects was caused to score consistently slightly below the others. The other 
three were made to score equally well. Those members who were highly 
attracted to the group, and scored below the others, felt they had done worse 
than similar persons who were not attracted to the group. Those who were 
attracted to the group and had scored equal to the others felt that they had 





done better than did similar persons who were not attracted to the group. 
Thus the results of the experiment corroborate the corollary for abilities. 


Corollary VII B: The greater the relevance of the opinion or ability to the 
group, the stronger will be the pressure toward uniformity con- 
cerning that opinion or ability. 


The conceptual definition of relevance of an opinion or an ability to a 
group is not completely clear. There are, however, some things one can state. 
Where the opinion or ability involved is necessary or important for the life 
of the group or for the attainment of the satisfactions that push the members 
into the group, the need for evaluation in that group will be strong. Groups 
will thus differ on what one may call their “realm of relevance”. A group of 
men who meet every Friday night to play poker, and do only this csr ton 
will probably have a narrow “realm of we haters The abilities and opinions 
for which this group serves as a comparison will be very restricted. The 
members of a college fraternity, on the other hand, where the group satisfies 
a wider variety of the members’ needs will have a wider “realm of relevance”. 

In spite of the conceptual unclarity which is involved it is possible to 
create differences in relevance of an issue to a group which are clear and 
unambiguous. Thus Schachter (22) created high and low relevance conditions 
in the following manner. Groups which were to discuss an issue relevant to 
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the group were recruited specifically for that ose. Other groups were 
aes for i kinds of Sings and on a ii were 
asked to discuss the particular issue in question. They were promised this 
would never happen again in the life of the group thus making this issue of 
low relevance to ~ particular group. Schachter found, confirming Corollary 
VII B, that the tendency to reject deviates was stronger in the high relevance 
condition than in the low relevance condition. 

No other evidence bearing on Corollary VII B has been located. 

Thus far we have discussed only factors which, in affecting the pressure 
toward uniformity, affect all three manifestations of this pressure in the same 
direction. There are also factors which affect the manifestations of pressure 
toward uniformity differentially. We will discuss two such factors. 


Hypothesis VIII: If persons who are very divergent from one’s own opinion 
or ability are perceived as different from oneself on attributes consistent 


with the divergence, the tendency to narrow the range of comparability 
becomes stronger. 


There is evidence supporting this hypothesis with respect to both abili- 
ties and opinions. In the previously mentioned experiment by Hoffman, 
Festinger, and Lawrence (19) half the groups were told that the three persons 
in the group had been selected to take the test together because, as far as could 
be determined, they were about equal in intelligence. The other groups were 
told that one of the three was very superior to the others. This was reported 
in a manner which made it impossible for either of the subjects to suppose 
that he himself was the superior one. In the “homogeneous” condition the 
subjects continued to compete against the paid participant who was scoring 
considerably above them. In the condition where they thought one of the 
others was clearly superior they competed considerably less with the paid 
participant and tended to compete with each other. In other words, when 
there was the perception of a difference consistent with the fact that the paid 
participant was scoring above them, they ceased comparison with him. 

There is additional evidence on this point from level of aspiration experi- 
ments. Festinger (6) reports an experiment where, on an intellectual task, 
subjects (college students) were told they were scoring considerably above 
another group which they ordinarily considered inferior to themselves (high 
school students) or were told they were scoring considerably below a group 
which they considered superior to themselves (graduate students). In these 
circumstances there is practically no effect on the level of aspiration. Thus, the 
knowledge of this other group’s being divergent in a direction consistent 
with the label of the group had no effect on their evaluation. It is interesting 
to note in this same experiment that if the reported direction of difference is 
inconsistent with the level of the group this destroys the incomparability and 
the effect on the level of aspiration is very great. 

The evidence concerning opinions relating to Hypothesis VIII comes from 
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experiments reported by Gerard (14) and Festinger and Thibaut (9). In both 
of these experiments discussions were carried on in a group of persons with 
a oindidantile range of opinion on the issue in question. In each experiment, 
half of the groups were given the impression that the group was homo- 
geneous. All the members of the group had about equal interest in and know- 
ledge about the issue. The other half of the groups were given the impression 
that they were heterogeneously composed. There was considerable variation 
among them in interest in and knowledge about the problem. In both 
experiments there was less communication directed toward those holding 
extremely divergent opinions in the heterogeneous than in the homogeneous 
condition. In other words, the perception of heterogeneity on matters related 
to the issue enabled the members of the groups to narrow their range within 
which they actively compared themselves with others. 

It is interesting, at this point, to look at the data from these two experi- 
ments in relation to Hypothesis III which stated that the tendency to compare 
oneself with others decreased as the divergence in opinion or ability increased. 
In both the Gerard experiment (14) and the Festinger and Thibaut experiment 
(9) it was found that most communication was directed toward those whose 
opinions were most different from the others. Since we have just interpreted 
a reduction in communication to indicate a reduction in comparison with 
others, it is necessary to explain the over-all tendency to communicate most 
with those holding divergent opinions in the light of Hypothesis III. 

From —_ III we would expect comparison to be made mainly 
with those closest to oneself. This is indeed true. The siipport one gets for 
one’s opinion is derived from those close to one’s own. However, it will be 
recalled that, in the case of opinions, comparison with others who are 
divergent represents a threat to one’s own opinion. It is for this reason that 
communication is directed mainly toward those most divergent but still 
within the limits where comparison is made. This communication represents 
attempts to influence them. Reduction in communication to these extreme 
opinions indicates that the existence of these extreme opinions is less of a 
threat to one’s own opinion. In other words, one is comparing oneself less 
with them. In the case of abilities we would not expect to find any such 
orientation toward very divergent persons. Comparison behavior in the 
case of abilities would follow very closely the simple relation stated in 
Hypothesis III. 


Hypothesis IX: When there is a range of opinion or ability in a group, the 
relative strength of the three manifestations of pressures toward uni- 
formity will be different for those who are close to the mode of the 
group than for those who are distant from the mode. Specifically, 
those close to the mode of the group will have stronger tendencies to 
change the positions of others, relatively weaker tendencies to narrow 
the range of comparison and much weaker tendencies to change their 
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own position compared to those who are distant from the mode of the 
group. 

Some data are available to support this hypothesis, with reference to 
opinions, from experiments by Festinger, Gerard, et al. (10) and by Hoch- 
baum (18). In both of these experiments some persons in each group were 
given the impression that the rest of the group disagreed with them while 
others were given the impression that most of the group agreed with them. 
In both experiments there was considerably more change of opinion among 
the “deviates’”’ than among the conformers. In both experiments there were 
considerably more attempts to influence others made by the conformers than 
by the deviates. While there exist no adequate data relevant to the tendency 
to narrow the range of comparison, corroboration is suggested in the experi- 
ment by Festinger, Gerard, et al. (10). In this experiment it was found that the 
deviates actually communicated less to those holding most divergent opinions 
than to those somewhat closer to their own position. The conformers showed 
the more familiar pattern of communicating most to those with extremely 
divergent opinions in the group. 

The question may also be raised as to the determinants of the extent to 
which the group actually does move closer toward uniformity when pres- 
sures in this direction exist. In part, the degree of such movement toward 
uniformity will be dependent upon the strength of the pressures. In part they 
will be dependent upon other things. In the case of opinions it will be 
dependent upon the resistances to changing opinions, and upon the power of 
the group to successfully influence its members. The thoery concerning the 
determinants of the power of the group to influence its members is set forth 
elsewhere (7). We will not repeat it here since the power of the group to 
influence its members is relatively unimportant with regard to abilities. The 
social process itself, no matter how much power the group has, cannot achieve 
movement toward uniformity on abilities. The power of the group success- 
fully to influence its members will be effective only insofar as changing 
members’ values concerning a given ability and increasing motivations can 
be effective. With respect to values and motivations concerning the ability 
the situation is identical with the social process that goes on concerning 
opinions. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR GROUP FORMATION AND SOCIETAL STRUCTURE 


The drive for self evaluation concerning one’s opinions and abilities has 
implications not only for the behavior of persons in groups but also for the 
processes of formation of groups and changing membership of groups. To 
the extent that self evaluation can only be accomplished by means of com- 
parison with other persons, the drive for self evaluation is a force acting on 
persons to belong to groups, to associate with others. And the subjective 
feelings of correctness in one’s opinions and the subjective evaluation of 
adequacy of one’s performance on important abilities are some of the 
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satisfactions that persons attain in the course of these associations with other 
people. How strong the drives and satisfactions stemming from these sources 
are compared to the other needs which people satisfy in groups is impossible 
to say, but it seems clear that the drive for self evaluation is an important 
factor contributing to making the human being “gregarious”. 

People, then, tend to move into groups which, in their judgment, hold 
opinions which agree with their own and whose abilities are near their own. 
And they tend to move out of groups in which they are unable to satisfy their 
drive for self evaluation. Such movement in and out of groups is, of course, 
not a completely fluid affair. The attractiveness to a group may be strong 
enough for other reasons so that a person cannot move out of it. Or there 
may be restraints, for one or another reason, against leaving. In both of these 
circumstances, mobility from one group to another is hindered. We will 
elaborate in the next section on the effects of so hindering movement into and 
out of groups. 

These selective tendencies to join some and leave other associations, 
together with the influence process and competitive activity which arise 
when there is discrepancy in a group, will guarantee that we will find relative 
similarity in opinions and abilities among persons who associate with one 
another (at least on those opinions and abilities which are relevant to that 
association). Among different groups, we may well expect to find relative 
dissimilarity. It may very well be that the segmentation into groups is what 
allows a society to maintain a variety of opinions within it and to accom- 
modate persons with a wide range of abilities. A society or town which was 
not large enough or flexible enough to permit such segmentation might not 
be able to accommodate the same variety. 

The segmentation into groups which are relatively alike with respect to 
abilities also gives rise to status in a society. And it seems clear that-when such 
status distinctions are firmly maintained, it is not only members of the higher 
status who maintain them. It is also important to the members of the lower 
status to maintain them for it is in this way that they can relatively ignore 
the differences and compare themselves with their own group. Comparisons 
with members of a different status group, either higher or lower, may some- 
times be made on a phantasy level, but very rarely in reality. 

It is also important to consider whether or not the incomparability con- 
sequent upon group segmentation is a relatively complete affair. The con- 
ferring of status in the case of abilities or the allegation of “different kind of 
people” in the case of opinions may markedly lower the comparability but 
may not completely eliminate it. The latter is probably the more accurate 
statement. People are certainly aware, to some extent, of the opinions of those 
in incomparable groups. To the extent that perfect incomparability is not 
achieved, this has important bearing on differences in behavior to be expected 
from members of minority groups. Members of minority groups, if they are 
unable to achieve complete incomparability with other groups, should be 
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somewhat less secure in their self evaluations. One might expect from this 
that within a minority group, the pressures toward uniformity would be 
correspondingly stronger than in a majority group. The minority group 
would seek stronger support within itself and be less well able to tolerate 
differences of opinion or ability which were relevant to that group. 

In connection with opinion formation, there is experimental evidence 
that this is the case (14). Subgroups which were in the minority within larger 
experimental groups showed evidence of stronger pressures toward uni- 
formity within the subgroup than did the majority subgroups. In minority 
groups where particular abilities were relevant, we would, by the same line 
of reasoning, also expect stronger pressures toward uniformity and hence 
fiercer competition with respect to that ability than in majority groups. 

We may recall that stronger pressure toward uniformity also implies the 
existence of stronger tendencies to regard as incomparable those who deviate 
markedly. Since others are made incomparable with respect to opinions by 
means of rejection from the group, this gives us a possible explanation of the 
persistent splitting into smaller and smaller factions which is frequently found 
to occur in minority groups which are under strong pressure from the 
majority segments of the population. 


CONSEQUENCES OF PREVENTING INCOMPARABILITY 
There are predominantly two kinds of situations in which comparability 


is forced despite the usual tendencies not to compare oneself with those who 
deviate markedly. One such situation occurs when the attraction of the group 
is so strong, for other reasons, that the member continues to wish to remain 
in the group in spite of the fact that he differs markedly from the group on 
some opinion or ability. If, together with this state of affairs, he has no other 
comparison group for this opinion or ability, or if the opinion or ability is 
highly relevant to that group, then comparability is forced to a great extent. 
The psychological tendencies to make incomparable those who differ most 
will still be present but would not be as effective as they might otherwise be. 

Under these circumstances where the attraction to the group remains 
high, the group has power to influence the member effectively and, in the 
case of opinion difference, we would expect an influence process to ensue 
which would be effective enough to eliminate the difference of opinion. In 
short, there would be movement toward uniformity. But what happens in 
the case of an ability? Here, while the group will probably succeed in motivat- 
ing the member concerning this ability it is quite likely that the ability itself 
may not be changeable. We have then created a situation where a person’s 
values and strivings are quite out of line with his performance and we would 
expect, if he is below others, deep experiences of failure and feelings of 
inadequacy with respect to this ability. This is certainly not an unusual con- 
dition to find. 

The other major situation in which comparability is forced upon a person 
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is one in which he is prevented from leaving the group. The theory concern- 
ing the effect of this situation on opinion formation is spelt out elsewhere (11). 
We will touch on the main points here in order to extend the theory to 
ability evaluation. In circumstances where a person is restrained from leaving 
a group either physically or psychologically, but otherwise his attraction to 
the group is zero or even negative, the group does not have the power to 
influence him effectively. Uniformity can, however, be forced, in a sense, if 
the group exerts threats or punishment for non-compliance. In the case of 
opinions, we may here expect to find overt compliance or overt conformity 
without any private acceptance on the part of the member. Thus a boy who 
is forced to play with some children whom he does not particularly like 
would, in such circumstances, where threat was employed, agree with the 
other children publicly while privately maintaining his disagreement. 
Again, when we consider abilities, we find a difference which arises be- 
cause abilities may be difficult if not impossible to change on short notice. 
Here the deviating member who is restrained from leaving the group may 
simply have to suffer punishment. If he deviates toward the higher end of the 
ability scale, he can again publicly conform without privately accepting the 
evaluations of the group. If he deviates toward the lower end of the ability 
scale this may be impossible. Provided he has other comparison groups for 
self evaluation on this ability he may remain personally and privately quite 
unaffected by this group situation. While publicly he may strive to perform 


better, privately his evaluations of his ability may remain unchanged. 


SUMMARY 


If the foregoing theoretical development is correct, then social influence 
processes and some kinds of competitive behavior are both manifestations of 
the same socio-psychological process and can be viewed identically on a con- 
ceptual level. Both stem directly from the drive for self evaluation and the 
necessity for such evaluation being based on comparison with other persons. 
The differences between the processes with respect to opinions and abilities 
lie in the unidirectional push upward in the case of abilities, which i is absent 
when considering opinions and i in the relative ease of changing one’s opinion 
as compared to changing one’s performance. 

The theory is tentatively supported by a variety of data and is readily 
amenable to further empirical testing. One great advantage, assuming the 
correctness of the theory, is that one can work back and forth between 
opinions and ability evaluations. Some aspects of the theory may be more 
easily tested in one context, some in the other. Discoveries in the context of 
opinions should also hold true, when appropriately operationally defined, in 
the context of ability evaluation. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The present study is concerned with some of the socio-psychological 
factors that determine behavior in a situation where some ability is being 
revealed or measured. In such a situation, in order to evaluate their ability, 


persons frequently tend to compare their own performance with the per- 
formance of others whom they accept as comparable to themselves. As a 
consequence, the individual’s behavior is determined more by his perform- 
ance relative to those others than by the absolute level of his performance. If 
the situation in which the particular ability is measured is a bargaining situa- 
tion where coalitions can form, it is possible to predict both the type and 
strength of the coalitions that form, and the relative stability of these when 
the composition of the group and the importance of the task for the par- 
ticipants is varied. 

A motivational analysis of this type has implications, not only for social 
psychological theory but also for the theory of games (3). This is seen most 
clearly when “rational” bargaining behavior in the typical game situation is 
analyzed under the assumption that the only motivation present is a tendency 
on the part of each player to maximize the total number of points he 
obtains. Imagine a game involving three players where a fixed amount of 
money, points, or some commodity is to be divided among them. The rules 
of the game are such that no one individual can obtain the total amount by 
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his own efforts. If any two of them agree to cooperate, they can share the 
amount on any basis satisfactory to the two of them. In addition the follow- 
ing conditions are assumed: 1. that all individuals are equally and singly 
motivated to obtain as large a share of the points as possible, and 2. that they 
are all equal in bargaining skill. 

Two things should be noted about this game. First of all, while it is 
mandatory for two of the three players to form a coalition in order te obtain 
points, a given player has no rational basis for selecting between the other two 
members in attempting to form the initial partnership. Hence, in the long 
run, each of the three possible coalitions in this group will be formed equally 
often. The second point to note is that there is no logical termination to the 
bargaining process. Each player can break up any coalition formed in opposi- 
tion to him by offering one player more points than he is getting from his 
present coalition. Hence an endless process of bargaining would develop and 
be maintained. 

This result, however, is contrary to everyday experience. It is to be 
expected that coalitions will form between particular pairs of players more 
frequently than between others and that these will be of a relatively stable 
and permanent nature. The difference between the “rational” prediction 
illustrated above and common psychological expectation centers about the 
nature and variety of the motivations operating in the bargaining situation. 

When the sole motivation present is the desire to obtain a maximum 
number of points and when the players have equal bargaining skill, all coali- 
tions between members are equivalent and equally likely to occur. Predict- 
able and stable coalitions can form, however, when there is a variety of 
motives operating and their strengths are ‘unequally distributed among the 
players. Then even though two players make identical offers to a third 
in terms of the absolute number of points involved, these offers are not 
equivalent in value for that player in terms of the other satisfactions they can 
provide. This results in the possibility that a particular individual may find 
himself in an advantageous position relative to the others. His offers may 
carry both the potentiality of points and the potentiality of other satisfactions. 
To the extent that a second individual requires both of these types of satisfac- 
tion, there is a high probability that he will accept offers from the first player. 
Moreover, the player left out of such a coalition will be relatively impotent 
in his attempts to break it up as long as the desire for points is subordinate to 
the other motivations of the coalition members. From this point of view, it 
is obvious that coalitions may in fact become predictible and stable. 

The hypotheses underlying the present experiment are first, that these 
additional motivations in a bargaining situation arise in part from each 
individual’s concern about his comparability to other members of the group 
on the ability that is shown in the bargaining. This results in pressures to 
achieve uniformity in the group. In our culture, at least, there are also motiva- 
tions to strive to be better than others which operate simultaneously with the 
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pressures toward uniformity. The contrast between these types of motivation 
and the motivation to obtain a maximum share of the points is seen most 
clearly in situations where the points involved are ratings, prestige objects or 
other symbolic representations of relative status. The individual’s concern 
about them arises not because of their absolute or intrinsic value, but because 
in this activity they are indicative of his status relative to others. In a competi- 
tive society, such concern about the status significance indicated by the 
symbols tends to operate even where money or other commodities of direct 
utilitarian value are involved. 

The influence of the concern about relative status on the formation of 
coalitions can be shown by referring to the previously described game. 
Assume that one of the individuals obtains an early initial advantage of a 
number of points while the others at this stage have few or none. These 
points function as symbols indicating to the others that this person is superior 
to the other two in that activity. The result is an increase in the motivation 
of the other two individuals of the group to draw close to him. Consequently 
they will be strongly motivated to form a coalition against him insofar as this 
aids in overcoming his lead. Furthermore, they will resist any attempt on his 
part to disrupt this coalition even though by accepting his offers either one of 
them might gain more points than he is able to obtain by remaining in the 
coalition. This happens because a conflict has developed between their desire 
to acquire the maximum number of points possible, and their desire to reduce 
the discrepancy between themselves and others. The refusal of offers from a 
person with the large initial advantage in points indicates that the conflict has 
been resolved in favor of the desire to reduce the discrepancy. 

This analysis is based on the hypothesis that a major motivation of each 
individual is to compare himself with and to draw close to or surpass the 
others in the group. The reference individuals with whom each compares 
himself, however, are not selected indiscriminately. The amateur golfer does 
not compare himself with the professional, nor is the occasional bridge player 
concerned with his status relative to the expert. The conditions determinin 
which individuals are selected as a reference group are not clearly defined as 
yet, but in general an individual is concerned about his status relative to others 
whom he considers of approximately equal ability. He tends to exclude from 
his comparisons individuals who appear definitely superior or inferior to him 
in this activity. This is identical to the process of “rejection” when pressures 
toward uniformity arise concerning opinions. There the individual does not 
evaluate his opinions by comparison with others who are too divergent. 
Similarly, individuals do not evaluate their abilities by comparison with those 
who are too divergent. 

Conditions in which all members of a group regard themselves as com- 
parable are known as “peer” conditions. Conditions in which one or more 
individuals are regarded by the others as non-comparable, i.e., as definitely 
superior or inferior, are known as “non-peer”’ conditions. In terms of the 
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previous analysis, it is expected that in peer conditions predictable and stable 
coalitions will form in opposition to the individual who has an initial advant- 
age. In non-peer conditions, however, this tendency will be reduced because 
the other members of the group are motivated to surpass each other and are 
less concerned with the status of the non-comparable individual. Even though 
the tendency to compete with the non-comparable individual is reduced, it 
does not disappear because the condition of non-comparability is relative and 
continuous, rather than all or none. 

There is asecond important determinant of decisions involving the forma- 
tion of coalitions. It is obvious that the desire to achieve and maintain relative 
status will vary depending upon whether or not the individual regards his 
status on that task as important. The golfer or bridge player will be concerned 
about status differentials which develop in the play of these games but not on 
a wide variety of other. Similarly, performance on an activity which requires 
the use of intellectual abilities will result in a motivation to achieve status in 
direct proportion to the degree to which this type of activity is considered 
important by the individuals involved. Increasing the importance of a task in 
effect increases the individual’s concern about any status differences that may 
develop with the result that he becomes even more motivated to equal or 
surpass the others. Consequently, he becomes even less willing to cooperate 
with anyone having an initial advantage. Thus under conditions of high task 
importance the coalitions become highly stable. In contrast, conditions of low 
task importance may result in a situation in which incidental motivations are 
as strong as the concern about relative status. In this case the stability of the 
coalitions is reduced. 

In summary, it is postulated that an important motivation in a bargaining 
situation is the individual’s concern about his status in the activity relative to 
other members of the group and his desire to equal or surpass them. The 
accumulation of points is significant for him because these represent the 
degree of comparability among the participating individuals. Consequently, 
predictable and stable coalitions in opposition to an individual having an 
initial advantage will occur more frequently when that individual is a peer 
member of the group than when he is a non-peer member. Similarly, in- 
creases in the value placed on the points as a result of making the task impor- 
tant to the individual increases his concern over comparability and indirectly 
his tendency to form stable coalitions in opposition to an individual who 
obtains an initial advantage. These predictions are tested by the following 
experiment. 


SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE 


Twenty-eight groups of subjects participated in the original experiment 
which was performed at Stanford University. The entire experiment was 
then replicated with twenty-eight groups at the City College of San 
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Francisco. Subjects were undergraduates, drawn from the introductory psy- 
chology courses. The two groups were alike with respect to age, but the 
Stanford subjects were of a higher socio-economic level and probably of 
higher average intelligence because of the differences in entrance requirements 
at the two schools. Stanford subjects also appeared to be somewhat more 
mature and less naive than the San Francisco students, most of whom had 
had no previous experience as subjects in psychological experiments. Only 
male students were used. 

The twenty-eight groups in each replication were randomly but equally 
distributed between the four experimental conditions: 1. high task import- 
ance and peer relations, 2. high task importance and non-peer relations, 3. low 
task importance and peer relations, and 4. low task importance and non-peer 
relations. Of the three individuals in each group, two were subjects and the 
third was a paid-participant trained beforehand in the role he was to play. 
Two paid-participants were selected from Stanford for use in the Stanford 
experiment, and three from San Francisco City College for participation 
with those groups. These were male seniors who were unknown to the sub- 
jects. When the two subjects and the paid-participant arrived for the experi- 
ment, a check was made to see that the two subjects had no more than a 
passing acquaintance with each other and that neither knew the paid- 
participant. In cases where this was not true, the group was discarded. The 
three group members were seated around a table with the positions clearly 
labelled as A, B, and C. The paid-participant invariably was seated at A. 

Each group was ssbeiniad that the purpose of the experiment was to 
collect standardization and validation data on a new type intelligence test 
consisting of three parts. Subjects were told that the first part of the test was 
similar to the usual type of paper and pencil intelligence test, the second 
measured the ability to interact with others, and the third was designed to 
measure insight into one’s own behavior and the behavior of others. In 
actuality the first was a paper and pencil intelligence test included to lend 
credibility to the situation, the second was the bargaining situation or test 
proper, and the third was a questionnaire to provide independent evidence 
that the experimental manipulations had changed the individuals’ attitudes 
and perceptions. The low versus high task importance and the peer versus 
non-peer conditions were established in the following ways: 


1. Task Importance 


The importance of the task to the subjects was manipulated in two ways: 
(i) by the instructions given them concerning the validity of the test pur- 
ported to be measuring intelligence, and (ii) by the content of the paper and 
pencil test. In the high importance groups, the instructions given them just 
prior to beginning the experiment were as follows: 


We have asked you to come here today to take a new intelligence test 
K 
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which has recently been devised and which has shown itself to be highly 
superior to the usual kind of intelligence test. We have scheduled three of 
you together because, although some parts of the test are taken individu- 
ally, other parts of the test require interaction among three persons. The 
test is separated into a number of parts and we will explain each part to 
you when we come to it. 

Let me explain to you why we are asking you to take this test. Recent 
research in psychology has produced new knowledge about intelligence 
and intelligent behavior in people which has enabled psychologists to con- 
struct this new test. It has been tried out with many different kinds of 
people and in every case has been shown to be greatly superior and more 
valid in measuring the intelligence of individuals than the older type test. 
Needless to say, when such an important development occurs it is 
extremely valuable to accumulate as much data using the test as possible. 
As the test has not yet been used with people on the West Coast, we are 
especially interested in the data we will collect here. 

After we measure your I.Q. with this test we will compare it with 
other records we can get on you and with scores you have made on the 
older kinds of tests. There will be some of you for whom we do not have 
sufficient records. If that turns out to be the case we may have to ask you 
to take some other tests sometime within the next month. The results so 
far with this new test indicate that now, for perhaps the first time, we can 
really measure how intelligent a person is with an extremely high degree 
of accuracy. We shall of course be glad to inform each of you about your 
1.Q. after we have scored the test. 


This emphasis on the validity of the test was underscored by the content 
of the items given the high importance groups during the pencil and paper 
part of the experiment. The printed booklet given these groups contained 
24 synonym-antonym items and 20 verbal analogy items drawn from the 
Terman Concept Mastery test, a section from the paragraph comprehension 
section of the Ohio State Psychological Examination, and 10 items from the 
Minnesota Paper Form Board. A ten minute time limit was imposed on this 
test. 

The instructions for the low importance groups were designed to belittle 
the validity of the test. After the same introductory paragraph as used for the 


high importance group, the instructions were as follows: 


Let me explain some things to you about why we are asking you to 
take this test. The psychologist who published the test claimed that it was 
useful in measuring intelligence. Other people, trying the test out, have 
disputed this claim and have shown by their results that it has nothing to 
do with intelligence. In fact their results seem to show that it has nothing 
to do with anything. We have decided in the department here to do some 
very careful research to settle once and for all whether or not the test is 
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any good. We have already given the test to large numbers of people, and, 
comparing their scores on this test with scores on other tests, with grades, 
and with many other measures, we are quite convinced that the present 
test which you will take is pretty meaningless. Nevertheless we want more 
data so that when we publish our results there will be absolutely no ques- 
tion about it. 


This lack of validity was underscored by the content of the printed book- 
let given the low importance groups during the pencil and paper part of the 
test. The improvized items were of the following types: (a) general informa- 
tion of an extremely low difficulty level, (b) items requiring value judgments 
on moralistic questions, (c) items requiring judgments of occupation from 
facial expression, (d) items requiring judgments of emotion from facial 
expression, and (e) jokes to be rated in terms of their humor. 


2. Peer versus Non-peer 


The peer condition, in which each subject was to regard the other subject 
and the paid-participant as comparable to himself in intellectual ability, was 
established in part by instructions and in part by the behavior of the paid- 
participant. These instructions were given just after the completion of the 
pencil and paper test and just prior to the bargaining situation. For the peer 
conditions they were as follows: 


Before we start the next part of the test, 1 would like you to know 
some of the reasons for scheduling you particular three persons together 
in the same group. This next part of the test requires that in each of our 
groups the three persons should be approximately equal in intelligence 
and mental ability insofar as this can be roughly determined in advance. 
We consequently have taken the liberty of looking up your grades, your 
various achievement and aptitude test results, and as much else as we could 
get about you. We are reasonably certain that you three are very close 
together in intelligence as measured by those tests. 

In this next part of the test you will see why it is necessary to have the 
three of you matched so closely in intelligence. The next part requires that 
each of you deal with the other members in the group and consequently 
it is necessary that all three of you be as equal in intelligence as we could 
manage. 


The paid-participant emphasized his equality with the others by pacing 
himself during the pencil and paper test at the same rate as the two subjects 
in the group. 

In the non-peer groups, where the two subjects were to regard the paid- 
participant as definitely superior to themselves in intellectual ability and there- 
fore as non-comparable, the instructions were as follows: 


Before we actually start taking the second part of the test, I would like 
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you to know some of the reasons for scheduling you particular three 
persons together in the same group. We wanted to be sure that in each 
of our groups that take this test, there was at least one person of very 
superior intelligence. Now one of you here has taken an intensive battery 
of tests earlier in the quarter, and we asked specifically that he sign up for 
this hour. The person in this group who took this intensive battery of 
tests earlier is the one of extremely superior intelligence. 

In this part of the test, part “B”, you will see the reason we were so 
careful to be sure that there was at least one person in the group of 
extremely high intelligence. The next part of the test involves dealing 
with others in the group and in the way the test is standardized, it is 
necessary that such discrepancies in intelligence among you exist. 


As neither of the two subjects in the group had taken an intensive battery 
of tests, it was assumed that each would conclude that either the other subject 
or the paid-participant must be the one of extremely superior intelligence. 
This speculation was then directed at the paid-participant as the result of his 
subsequent behavior. During the paper and pencil test, he worked through 
the booklet easily and quickly, turning it in well before the expiration of the 
time limit. 

Following these instructions, the next part of the test was the bargaining 
situation. Each of the three members of a group was given a set of triangular 
pieces cut out of masonite, the sets differing from each other only in colour. 
By assembling these pieces correctly it was possible for each member of the 
group to form an individual square requiring six of the seven pieces provided 
him. The seventh piece was a large right-angled isosceles triangle. Any com- 
bination of two players could form a “group” square by combining their 
large triangles. This group square had a larger area than did the individual 
square. 

: The bargaining was governed by a set of rules read to the subjects in 
advance of the trials. These rules emphasized that the objective of the players 
was to earn points, since these points were to be added to the scores on the 
paper and pencil test to determine the I.Q. There were to be a series of five 
trials, each of four minute duration, and on each of which it was possible to 
earn as many as eight points. These could be earned in one of two ways. If 
a person assembled his individual square and no other squares were formed 
on that trial, the square was worth eight points. If two persons combined 
pieces to form a group square, this square was also worth eight points, pro- 
vided that the two partners agreed on how they would divide these eight 
points between themselves. It was permissible for either of the two persons 
in an agreement of this sort to break it at any time during the trial and to enter 
into a new agreement with the third person in the group. In the event that 
more than one square was formed in a given trial, only the largest square 
would win. In case two squares of the same size were formed, no one would 
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get any points. There was one exception to these rules. If any person suc- 
ceeded in forming the individual square on the first trial, he automatically 
won that trial and in addition received a bonus of twelve points which he 
could divide among the three players in any way he wished. 

These rules achieved the following results. On the first trial while the 
situation was still somewhat unstructured for the subjects, each of them 
attempted to form an individual square because of the bonus of twelve points 
offered. The problem was so difficult, however, that only the paid-participant 
was able to si it. He always decided to keep the points for himself, thereby 
obtaining an initial lead of 20 points over the other two members. Because 
of his manipulation of the pieces, it was always clear to the other two subjects 
by the end of the first trial how they should go about constructing their 
individual squares. But since the assembly of an individual square by either of 
the remaining group members would result in a tie, with no points awarded, 
this solution became functionally useless for the remaining four trials. The 
only possibility remaining was for two players to form a group square from 
the large isosceles triangles. The paid-participant emphasized this point at the 
beginning of the second trial by first forming such a square with individual B 
and then with C as though he were just exploring the possibilities in the 
situation. As this group square was obviously larger than the individual 
square, it would always win the points when formed. 

The bargaining behavior, of the paid-participant during the second 
through the fifth trial was predetermined. At the mei of the trial he 
offered to make the group square with B and to give him four of the eight 
points. From this point on his behavior was governed by the following rules: 


1. IfB said “yes”, A rested until something else happened. If B said “no”, 
A waited for a moment until some agreement between B and C had 
been reached. 

. If B and C did not reach an agreement, A offered B five points. If the 
offer was refused, he offered six. If this was refused, he offered seven. 
After any acceptance, he rested until something else occurred. If the 
offer of seven was refused, he began directing offers to C in the same 
sequence. 

. If the person left out made A an offer, A accepted if it gave him more 
points. He did not take the initiative as long as he was in a coalition. 

. If the BC coalition formed on an even split, A proceeded as in 2. 

. If the BC coalition formed on an uneven split, A made an offer of four 
to that player who was getting the least. If the answer was “yes”, he 
rested. If “no”, he proceeded as in 2, continuing to direct his offers to 
the same person until an offer was accepted or until an offer of seven 
points was refused. In this latter case he began directing his offers to the 
other coalition member. 


The purpose of these rules was in part to make the bargaining behavior of 
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the paid-participant appear natural, but at the same time to ensure that when 
forced he would always offer up to seven points. In this way the strength of 
the coalitions against him could be measured. As each offer was made, it was 
recorded sequentially by the experimenter in such a manner as to indicate the 
size of the offer, by whom it was made, toward whom it was directed, and 
whether it was accepted, ignored, or rejected. In the Stanford experiment, 
the subjects were given a warning 30 seconds before the end of each trial. 
This was eliminated in the San Francisco replication since its effect was to 
materially reduce the amount of bidding within the period prior to the 


warning. 


RESULTS 


The results of this experiment are described under three headings. First 
the data from the questionnaire are analyzed to determine the extent to which 
differences in task importance and in peer relations were actually established 
between the various groups. Following this, the results bearing on the choice 
behavior during the last four trials of bargaining are presented under two 
headings. The first of these covers terminal coalitions, i.e., the agreements 
which existed at the end of a trial and thereby determined the distribution of 
points. The second presents the results pertaining to temporary coalitions, 
i.e., those tentative agreements existing prior to the formation of the terminal 
coalition. 


The Success of the Experimental Manipulations | 


One item of the questionnaire given as the final part of the test had each 
subject rate his own I.Q. and that of the paid participant on the assumption 
that discrepancies in these ratings would be indicative of the extent to which 
a given 5 regarded A, the paid-participant, as comparable to himself. 


The mean discrepancies in 1.Q. ratings (rating of paid-participant minus self- 
rating) are evaluated in the analysis of Table 1. The subjects rating of A in 
the peer conditions averages 3°271.Q. points more than the subject’s rating of 
himself, but in the non-peer condition it averages 13°00 points more. This 
difference is significant (P<-oo1). Discrepancies are not significantly different 


TABLE 1 ANALYSIS OF DISCREPANCIES BETWEEN SUBJECT’S RATING OF 
PAID-PARTICIPANT AND RATING OF SELF ON I.Q. 





Source af. Variance Est. P 





Importance 11°16 
Peer vs. Non-Peer $,304°02 
Schools 75°45 
Interactions 211°66 
Error 92°70 
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for comparisons involving task importance, schools, or interactions. The 
assertion can therefore be made with a high degree of certainty that perceived 
differences in comparability were in fact established between the peer and the 
non-peer conditions, such differences being based upon assessment of intel- 
lectual status. 

A second item in the questionnaire had the subject evaluate the bargaining 
situation as to the degree of validity they believed it to have as a measure of 
intelligence. It is possible to infer from these ratings the degree to which 
subjects considered their performance in the bargaining situation as impor- 
tant, and thus the extent to which they were thereby motivated. The obtained 
ratings on this item are evaluated in the analysis of Table 2. Subjects assigned 
to conditions of high task importance tend to rate the bargaining procedure 
as a more valid measure of intelligence than do subjects assigned to conditions 
of low importance (P<-oo1). In addition the difference attributable to the 
replications of the experiment is significant (P<-o1), with the San Francisco 
subjects rating the bargaining situation as more valid than do subjects of the 
Stanford experiment. Since the San Francisco subjects represented a some- 
what less select group in terms of college aptitude, it is reasonable to expect 
that they would be more concerned over their intellectual status and would 
consequently ascribe a higher importance to the task. 


TABLE 2 RATED VALIDITY OF BARGAINING SITUATION AS A MEASURE 
OF INTELLIGENCE 





Source df. Variance Est. 





Importance I 

Peer vs. Non-Peer I 0°57 
Schools I 7°00 
Interactions 4 Orl4 
Error 104 076 


46°29 





The Formation of Coalitions 


Assuming that the groups were differentiated with respect to the import- 
ance of the task and the degree of comparability between members of the 
group, the major question is the influence of these variables on the formation 
of coalitions. A relatively direct measure of the extent to which coalitions 
were formed in opposition to the paid-participant is the discrepancy between 
the number of points he was able to obtain on each trial and the number he 
would be expected to obtain if the coalitions were formed on the basis of 
chance. On a chance basis the paid-participant, hereafter referred to as A, 
would be expected to receive on the average a third of the eight points avail- 
able for division, or 2°67 points per trial, as would each of the two subjects, 
B and C. In the event that A receives significantly less than the average of the 
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other members of the group, he is being discriminated against by them as far 
as their willingness to form coalitions with him is concerned. 

The average number of points per trial earned by A in the last four trials 
under the various conditions of the experiment is shown in Table 3, along 
with the statistical analysis of the sums on which the averages are based. 


TABLE 3a AVERAGE POINTS PER TRIAL EARNED BY A 





Impor. School Peer Non-Peer Avg. 





High S.F. 1°29 1°75 1°§2 
Stan. 1°$7 2°39 1°98 
(Avg.) (1-43) = (2°07) ~— (1-75) 


S.F. 1°32 2°54 1°93 
Stan. 2°50 4°36 3°43 
(Avg-) (tor) (3°45) (268) 


(S.F. Avg.) 1°30 25s - 1°72 
(Stan Avg.) 2°04 oF 2°71 
(Avg.) (1-67) (2-76) (2-21) 





TABLE 3b ANALYSIS OF AVERAGE POINTS PER TRIAL FOR A 





Source df. Variance P 





Importance 200°65 
Peer vs. Non-Peer 274°57 
Schools 208-28 
Interactions 39°25 
Error 24°89 





It is apparent from Table 3 that A is generally unable to obtain a chance 
number of points under the various conditions. The one exception is the 
condition of low importance and non-peer relations at Stanford, in which A 
receives significantly more points than would be expected. Under each of the 
two replications of the experiment the pattern of results is essentially the same. 
A obtains more points under low importance than when task importance is 
high (P<-o02), and more under the non-peer conditions than under peer con- 
ditions (P<-o1). These differences are in the direction predicted by the 
theoretical assumptions underlying the experiment. It should be noted that 
in each experimental condition A receives fewer points in the San Francisco 
replication than at Stanford (P<-o1). This consistent discrepancy becomes 
more meaningful when it is recalled that the questionnaire data gave evidence 
of higher importance being ascribed to the task in the San Francisco groups 
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than at Stanford. The experiment might therefore be interpreted as including 
three different levels of task importance instead of two. This interpretation 
would reconcile the differences between the two replications. 

The failure of A to secure the number of points expected by chance is due 
to two factors: 1. he was unable to form a fair share (two-thirds) of terminal 
coalitions even though he was willing to offer as many as seven points, and. 
2. even in those coalitions of which he was a member he was unable to obtain 
a fair division (4 out of 8) of the points. The influence of the first factor is 
demonstrated in Table 4 where the average number of terminal coalitions 
including A during the four trials is tabulated. The pattern of results is the 
same as that involving point totals for A. For all conditions combined, A is 


TABLE 4a AVERAGE PER CENT OF TERMINAL COALITIONS 
HAVING A AS A MEMBER 





Impor. School Peer —§_ Non-Peer 





High S.F. 36 46 
Stan. $7 64 
(Avg.) (46) (55) 


S.F. 43 
Stan. 


61 86 
(Avg.) (52) (75) 


(S.F. Avg.) 40 55 
(Stan. Avg.) 


59 75 
(Avg.) (so) (6s) 





TABLE 4b ANALYSIS OF AVERAGE NUMBER OF COALITIONS 
HAVING A AS A MEMBER 





Source df. Variance 





Importance 4°57 
Peer Cond. $°78 
Schools $°78 
Interactions o'18 
Error bare) 





able to form fewer terminal coalitions than would be expected on the basis 
of chance (P<:or), and therefore fewer than the average of the two subjects. 
Differences for each of the experimental conditions are significant at the five 
per cent level and are in the expected direction. 

The influence of the second factor is shown in Table 5 where the average 
number of points per coalition obtained by A when A is in a coalition is 
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tabulated. This analysis shows whether or not A is able to obtain a fair share 
of the points when he is one of the partners in a coalition. It is apparent from 
the table that the differences between means are once more in the anticipated 
directions. The differences between the peer and non-peer conditions and 











TABLE 5 AVERAGE POINTS PER COALITION EARNED BY A 
Motiv. School Peer Non-Peer Avg. 
High S.F. 360% 3°58** 3°59 

Stan. 3°19 3°77 3°48 
Avg. (3°36) (3°68) (3°53) 
Low S.F. 3°12* 4°00 3°63 
Stan. 4:15** $°16 4°69 
Avg. (3°68) (4°57) (4-18) 
3.F. Avg. 3°36 3°81 3°61 
Stan. Avg. 3°63 4°46 4°06 
(3°51) (4-15) (3°86) 
* Mean based on 5 groups. ** Mean based on 6 groups. 


Those groups in which A never succeeded in entering a coalition had to be omitted from the analysis. 


between the high and low importance conditions are only significant at the 
ten per cent level of confidence. 

The results of these three analyses are consistent in indicating that coali- 
tions tend to form in opposition to the player who obtains an initial advan- 
tage. The strength of this tendency is greatest when the task is of high import- 
ance to the members of the group and when they perceive each other as peers 
or equals. As a result of this tendency, the paid participant is unable to form 
his fair share of terminal coalitions and must pay more than a fair share of the 
points in order to form such coalitions. 

One additional analysis of the terminal coalition data was made to check 
on the validity of a deduction which was made from the theoretical formu- 
lation of this experiment. We would expect that in the peer situation B and 
C would be competing primarily with A and not with each other. We should 
then find coalitions between B and C took the form of an even division 
of the points. Conversely, under non-peer conditions, B and C would be 
competing primarily with each other, since A would be regarded as non- 
comparable by both of them. As a result, terminal coalitions involving B and 
C would tend to take the form of an uneven division of the points. An 
analysis of the types of terminal coalitions involving B and C supports this 
deduction. Under peer conditions 63 per cent of such coalitions involved an 





2. An analysis of co-variance on average points per trial earned by A adjusted for differences in number 
of coalitions of which A was a member yields the same conclusions. 
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equal split, but under non-peer conditions only 34 per cent of them did so, 
a difference significant beyond the -os level. Thus, comparability of A to 
the other members in the group, induced by the peer conditions, makes a 
coalition involving an even split a desirable and stable outcome for the two 
subjects. Conversely, when A is incomparable, the competition between B 
an C makes the desirable outcome, for either one, an agreement which gives 
him more than the opposing subject. 

Another indication of the opposition to A is shown by an analysis of the 
temporary coalitions, that is, those coalitions tentatively agreed to during 
the bargaining process. One measure of these is the number of excess points 
A must pay in order to break up an existing coalition between B and C. A 
discrepancy score was computed for all temporary coalitions in which A was 
not a member. This score is the difference between what the coalition subject 
was receiving in the coalition and what he accepted from A in breaking up 
the coalition. If the subject refused all offers from A then the discrepancy 
was calculated as if the subject had accepted an offer of 9 points, one more 
than the total number available. The average of these for each experimental 


TABLE 6a AVERAGE DISCREPANCY PAID TO BREAK 
B-C COALITION 




















Impor. School Peer Non-Peer Total 
High S.F. 22 2°0 21 
Stan. 3°4 2°2 2°8 
(Avg-) (2'8) (2"1) (2's) 
Low S.F, 24 18 21 
Stan. 1°6 12 I°4 
(Avg) (20) ('s)—(8) 
(S.F. Avg.) 2°3 19 21 
(Stan. Avg.) 2°5 "7 21 
(Avg.) @4) 8) 
TABLE 6b ANALYSIS OF DISCREPANCY PAID TO BREAK 
B-C COALITION 
Source d.f. Variance Est. P 
Impor. I 841°1 <'05 
Peer Cond. I 841°1 <'05 
Schools I 14 
Impor. schools I 970°9 <"05 
Inter. 3 14'I 
Error 48 164°1 
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condition is shown in Table 6. The results follow the expected pattern. A 
must offer more points when the task is of high importance than when it is 
of low importance, and must offer more under peer conditions than under 
non-peer. The significant interaction between Importance and Schools is due 
to the fact that in the San Francisco data there are no differences between 
the High and Low Importance conditions while in the Stanford data these 
differences are large. 


DISCUSSION 
The theory which forms the basis for this experiment hypothesizes that 


competition arises because individuals, in situations where they are evaluating 
some ability, are strongly motivated by a concern about their comparability 
to other members of the group with respect to the ability which they are 
evaluating. This concern over comparability leads to attempts to assess the 
abilities of others in relation to themselves. But an individual is not concerned 
over the comparability of all individuals. Rather, he tends to exclude those 
who are perceived as definitely superior or inferior to himself in this activity 
and to concentrate on those who are perceived as being within the same 
general range of ability. 

To the extent that concern over comparability is present, discrepancies in 
points or other symbols come to have relative rather than absolute value. 
They tend to be interpreted primarily as indicators of the individual's status 
with respect to the other members rather than as something of direct 
utilitarian value. This is especially true when the points gained represent 
intellectual, athletic, or social ability, but it is also probably true to a large 
extent when they represent money or commodities. As a result, whenever the 
task is made more important to an individual, the value of these points 
increases. This, in turn, adds to his concern over comparability to others and 
also to his motivation to surpass them on the task. 

It follows from these assumptions that in a bargaining situation where all 
group members regard one another as comparable, stable coalitions will form 
in opposition to any member of the group who gains an advantage. The 
point advantage held by this member of the group is interpreted by the other 
group members as a loss in status to them, and they are consequently moti- 
vated to overcome it. Coalitions between them satisfy the motivations of both 
to retain comparability with each other while at the same time reducing the 
discrepancy between them and the individual with the initial advantage. The 
individual with the advantage in points cannot offer this type of satisfaction. 
He will be compelled to offer excessive points commensurate with the status 
differential which exists in order to form a coalition. On the other hand, if 
this advantage is held by an individual regarded by the other two as non- 
comparable, coalitions in opposition to him will have less tendency to form, 
for his point advantage represents a smaller loss of status. Non-peer conditions 
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would therefore be expected to be more favorable for a person with an initial 
advantage than would peer conditions. 

It similarly would be predicted that the formation of stable coalitions will 
be even more prominent as the importance of the task is increased. This 
follows from the assumption that any increase in the importance of the 
symbols involved strengthens the motivation to achieve comparability in the 
group. Thus, conditions of high task importance will be less favorable to 
the person with an initial advantage than will conditions of low importance. 

The results of the experiment strongly support this general formulation 
of the motivations involved in bargaining behavior. This is shown clearly in 
the evidence that a group member receiving an initial advantage in points is 
generally discriminated against throughout the remaining trials. It is reflected 
in the inability of the paid-participant to enter into the expected number of 
terminal coalitions, in the saedioely high price he is required to pay in order 
to enter such coalitions, and in discriminatory bargaining in opposition to 
him as shown in the within-trials analyses. 

The evidence indicates that the strength of this opposition is a direct 
function of task importance and of the degree of comparability between the 
group members. Such an interpretation is strengthened by evidence from 
the questionnaire that the conditions of the experiment were successfully 
manipulated. 

Differences between the two conditions of importance in the experiment 
are reliable and consistent in the analyses involving terminal coalitions, and 
in the intra-trial analysis of the excess of points required to break up a coalition 
between the two subjects. In each of these cases he bargaining was shown to 
be more favorable to the paid-participant under conditions of low importance 
than when importance was high. 

The effects of the peer and non-peer conditions are similarly in substantial 
accord with the predictions. Under peer conditions the paid-participant is 
less able to obtain points, less successful in entering into terminal coalitions, 
and he is required to pay a higher price in order to do so than under non-peer 
conditions. This influence of peer relations is shown also by the excess of 
points which A is forced to pay in order to break up an existing coalition. 

It appears then that a large initial advantage in points results in an in- 
tensification of competition against the paid-participant when that individual 
is regarded as comparable in ability. If the individual involved is regarded as 
non-comparable, the competition persists among the remaining group mem- 
bers, but the discrepant individual gains additional advantage by becoming 
the medium by which changes in status can be accomplished between the 
others. Support for this latter statement comes from two sources: I. examina- 
tion of the relative frequencies of occurrence of even and uneven point dis- 
tributions in terminal coalitions involving B and C show that these tend to 
be formed with equal division of the points under peer conditions, but 
that under non-peer conditions such coalitions involve mainly inequitable 
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distributions, and 2. an examination of the low importance, non-peer con- 
dition indicates that the paid-participant was able to obtain a significantly 
larger number of points than the average of the two subjects (Table 3). 

Insofar as the findings in this experiment have generality, they have 
implications for two fields of inquiry, that of game theory and that of motiva- 
tional theory, especially as each applies to social situations. Game theory 
specifies that the choices between alternative strategies or courses of action 
should be chosen in such a way as to maximize utility. 

The present study suggests that the nature of the utility function for 
individuals is not necessarily invariant, but is subject to modification from the 
effects of situational variables which may differ greatly from one context to 
the next. Consequently, these results indicate that motivational factors such 
as those suggested in the present experiment need to be included in formula- 
tions relating utility to external or behavioral reference points. 

The findings are more directly relevant to theories of social motivation 
and perception, especially as these pertain to behavior in groups. The sug- 
gestion is that an important determinant of behavior in group situations 
where all members are engaged in a common activity is the concern of each 
member about his status relative to others on that activity. This is especially 
true in activities where there is no clear cut criterion available for indi- 
viduals evaluating the adequacy of their performance. Consequently when a 
discrepancy between their own standing and that of others is perceived, 
individuals are motivated to reduce that discrepancy. This motivation will 
manifest itself in a variety of ways, one of which is to form coalitions in 
opposition to any other member having a higher status on this task. 

Assuming that this formulation has generality, it gives rise to two impor- 
tant theoretical problems. The results of this experiment have shown that the 
strength of the motivational factors involved depends in part upon the 
importance of the task to the individuals involved and in part on the degree 
of comparability between the group members. Consequently, it becomes 
necessary to formulate the conditions that determine whether or not a given 
task will be accepted as important by a given individual, and the factors con- 
trolling his acceptance or rejection of other individuals as a standard against 
which to evaluate his own performance. These factors undoubtedly include 
cultural and social variables as well as those unique to the past history of the 
given individual. 


‘SUMMARY 


The present experiment on competitive bargaining behavior in a group 
situation utilized 56 groups, each composed of two subjects and a paid- 
participant. The experimental variables were: 1. the importance of the task 
for the individuals involved, and 2. the degree of comparability between 
group members (peer versus non-peer conditions). Subjects were assigned to 
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one of four experimental conditions as follows: 1. high task importance, peer 
relations, 2. high task importance, non-peer relations, 3. low task importance, 
peer relations, and 4. low task importance, non-peer relations. 

The experiment was designed so that the three group members were com- 
peting among themselves for points, but the formation of a coalition between 
two of them was necessary in order for points to be earned. The procedures 
used ensured that the paid-participant always obtained a large initial advan- 
tage. The rules governing the formation of coalitions specified that any 
agreements could be broken by either member of the coalition if he desired 
to enter a coalition with the third member. This made possible a continuous 
sequence of bargaining between the three members until the conclusion of 
the trial. 

The results of the experiment were as follows: 

1. The group member receiving a large initial advantage in points received 
significantly fewer opportunities to form coalitions than did the other group 
members, and was required to pay a relatively higher price in order to do so. 

2. The reduction in opportunity to form coalitions and the commensurate 
increase in price demanded of the person receiving a large initial advantage 
in points were more pronounced under conditions of high task importance 
than under conditions of low importance. 

3. The reduction in opportunity to form coalitions and the corresponding 
increase in price demanded of the person receiving a large initial advantage 
in points were more evident under peer conditions than under non-peer 
conditions. 

4. The results summarized in the three preceding paragraphs were re- 
flected not only in the formation of terminal coalitions and the distribution 


of points therein, but also in the pattern of bargaining which occurred within 
trials. | 
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THE GROUP’ 
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THEORETICAL INTRODUCTION 


Two problem areas which have been of major concern to social psycho- 
logists are the formation of group norms and competitive behavior. Much 
research and thinking have been done concerning both of these processes. 
Recently Festinger (4) has proposed a theory which views these apparently 

issimilar processes as conceptually identical. The experiment to be reported 
here was designed to test one aspect of this theory. 

Previously a theory had been proposed (2) to explain certain phenomena 
associated with observed uniformities concerning opinions and behavior 
patterns in groups. We will not try to review this entire theoretical state- 
ment but only that part of it with which we will here be immediately 
concerned. It was posited in this theory that influence processes arise in 
groups concerning opinions in response to pressures towards uniformity. 
One source of such pressure towards uniformity was formulated as reality 
testing behavior on the part of the human organism. Since there will be a 
tendency to discard incorrect opinions and to maintain correct opinions, the 
individual will seek to ascertain the correctness or incorrectness of his 
opinions and beliefs. In many instances there is no objective, non-social way 
of doing this. To the extent that this is the case, the individual will evaluate 
his opinions by comparison with the opinions of others in the groups to 
which he belongs. If others agree with him he feels his opinion is correct. 
If others disagree with him, he begins to feel that his opinion is not correct. 
The presence of disagreement consequently gives rise to a pressure towards 
uniformity. 
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The magnitude of the pressure towards uniformity will depend upon a 
number of things. Anything which increases the relevance of the particular 
opinion dimension to the particular group will increase the pressure towards 
uniformity. Also, anything which increases the importance of the group as 
a general reference or comparison group will increase the pressure towards 
uniformity. Thus, a variable like “strength of attraction to the group”, since 
it determines to some extent how important this group is in the life of the 
person, will increase the pressure towards uniformity when there are dis- 
crepancies of opinion. Several studies (1, 3) have indeed shown that as the 
attraction to the group increases, given a discrepancy of opinion in the 
group, there are more instances of persons changing their opinions and more 
attempts to influence others. 

Let us now turn to a consideration of how persons evaluate their abilities 
rather than their opinions. It is posited that, similar to the situation with 
opinions, there is continual evaluation of one’s abilities. Persons attempt to 
ascertain whether their abilities are good, adequate, poor and the like. 
Similarly, i it is frequent that there is no objective, non-social basis for evalu- 
ating one’s abilities. To the extent that such objective bases are lacking the 
individual again evaluates his abilities by comparing with the abilities of 
others in groups of which he is a member. He can evaluate his ability accur- 
ately if it is approximately equal to the abilities of those with whom he 
compares himself. Since, in our culture at least, there is an additional value 
placed on being better in most instances, the individual evaluates his ability 
as poor if he is below others and as adequate or good if he is equal to or 
slightly above others. If he is too far above or below the others with whom 
he compares himself it is difficult for him to evaluate accurately just where 
he stands. Except for the asymmetry introduced by the value of higher 
performance, there is again generated a pressure towards uniformity with 
respect to abilities which operates similarly to the pressure towards uniformity 
with respect to opinions. In other words, there is a tendency to reduce dis- 
crepancies in performance in a group so as to make the manifestations of the 
ability more uniform. Again, anything which increases the importance of 
the ability to the person, its relevance to the group or the importance of the 
group to the person, should increase the pressure towards uniformity 
concerning the ability. 

It has been well demonstrated that increasing the attraction to the group 
increases the pressure towards uniformity concerning opinions. It conse- 
—_ seems fruitful to look for corroboration of the extension of the 

eory by determining experimentally whether or not increasing the attrac- 
tion to the group increases the pressure towards uniformity concerning 
abilities when there is a discrepancy of ability in the group. The present 
experiment was designed to conduct such a test. 

In the experiments concerning opinions two of the major symptoms of 
pressure towards uniformity that have been used were amount of change 
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of opinion and amount of attempts to influence others. Considering whether 
or not we would expect the same symptoms in the case of abilities, a clear 
difference between the two emerges. While it is possible to change one’s own 
opinions at will (once a person is convinced some other opinion is correct, 
there is relatively little restraint in the way of consumating the change) it 
is not possible to change abilities at will. In some cases persons may feel some 
particular ability is completely unchangeable while in other instances they 
may feel that it will at least require considerable effort to change it. The 
effort would have to be expended in practice, learning and the like. Thus, 
while the pressure towards uniformity concerning opinions is evidenced 
mainly in a social process, the pressure towards uniformity concerning 
abilities would be evidenced mainly in action or lack of action against the 
restraints which make it difficult to change one’s ability. Thus we might 
look to evidence of practice on the part of those who feel they are poor 
and lack of practice on the part of those who are too far above the group. 
There are, however, other possible symptoms which would be more 
amenable to measurement in an experimental situation. As the pressure 
towards uniformity increases there should be more actual comparison among 
the members of the group and the effects of the discrepancies which exist 
should be stronger in the individuals involved. For the present experiment 
we have chosen the latter symptom as most easily manageable in the situ- 
ation. Thus, in the case of opinions it has been shown (3) that when asked 
how confident they are of their opinion, conformers in a group feel much 
more confident than do deviates in the group under conditions where the 
perceptions of being a conformer or being a deviate were experimentally 
manipulated. The comparable indication in the case of evaluation of abilities 
would be feelings that one is poor or good on the ability in question. Thus, 
one would expect that the stronger the pressure towards uniformity the more 
strongly would those below others feel that their ability was poor and the 
more strongly would those above others feel that their ability was good. 
The experiment was consequently set up so that in each group of four 
people, one person would be made to score somewhat below the others (the 
experimental subject) while the other three scored about equally (control 
subjects). If in experimentally created highly attractive groups the experi- 
mental subject felt his performance was worse than the corresponding persons 
in the less attractive groups, and if the control subjects in the highly attractive 
groups felt their performance was better than did the corresponding persons 
: the less attractive groups, this would be regarded as corroboration of the 
eory. 


PROCEDURE 


Subjects and Method of Recruitment 
The subjects were students at the University of Minnesota and were 
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recruited from a wide variety of classes. The recruiting process was designed 
to attract volunteers, to lay the foundation for producing differential attrac- 
tion to the experimental group, and to prepare the subjects for taking the 
ability tests. 

In each class the instructor introduced the experimenter (E) as a member 
of the Laboratory for Research in Social Relations who would describe the 
research project and ask for the students’ cooperation. E then told the class 
that the Laboratory was interested in the problem of how to select the best 
men for key jobs. To study this, groups of college students were being 
organized. Each group would try out a new method of selection, the group 
interview. The groups of students would pretend to be top management 
and jointly interview one successful and one unsuccessful young businessman. 
The comparative success of these two men would not be known by the 
group. From their past records and interview behavior the group would 
decide which candidate they preferred to hire. A prize would be given to 
the group that selected correctly, gave the best reasons, and worked most 
effectively as a team. 

Each group would have two meetings. The first would provide infor- 
mation about the two candidates. Also each group would be shown some 
psychological tests which these men had taken and which would be of use 
to the interviewing teams in making their judgments. At the second meeting 
the actual interviews would take place. 

On the volunteer sheets that were passed out there were several questions 
about their own personal characteristics and what characteristics they liked 
and disliked in others. E told the class that the answers to these questions 
would be used to put together groups of people who would get along well 
together. 

In a casual and uninterested manner E also mentioned that the sheets 
contained a question about joining an editorial review board. A college 
magazine was doing a series of articles on successful men and they wanted 
students to read the manuscripts to obtain their opinions. Since this project 
was somewhat related, we had agreed to get groups of students to look over 
one of the manuscripts and to give their views. If anyone was interested they 
could sign up for it. 

Four male subjects of approximately the same age or year in college were 


scheduled for each group. 


Sequence of the Experiment 


When the subjects arrived they were seated at tables arranged in a semi- 
circle. Conversation was kept off the subject of the experiment until all were 
resent. If one of the four subjects failed to show up a paid participant took 

his place. Naturally his data were not included in the results. 
E then gave the instructions designed to create high or low attraction 
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to the group. To those groups which were to be highly attractive to the 
members E said: 

Welcome to “Operation Success”. As I mentioned to you in your 
class, the activities of this meeting will be to examine the case histories 
of the men who have applied for an executive position in a radio appli- 
ance corporation. ky rym copies of the data are handed out.) You 
can examine them in detail later. Just now I want to show you a battery 
of psychological tests which I think will be useful to you in making your 
decision. I will let you take parts of the test so you can get a good idea 
of the skill it measures. We can also score them for you so you can tell 
how well you do on them. 

As I mentioned in class, we have selected the members of these groups 
on the basis of those questions you answered about your likes and dislikes 
among people. We wanted to have especially congenial groups and in 
this case I think we have succeeded very well. According to our standards 
this should be a very congenial group. 


The comparable statement made to the low attractiveness groups was: 


We are sorry we weren't able to place you in one of our “Operation 
Success” interviewing groups. We could only take so many people and 
a lot more signed up for them than for the editorial review boards. We 
hoped that since you were interested in success you would also be inter- 
ested in looking over these manuscripts. (The manuscript is handed out.) 

You will be asked to take home this article, which is one of a series 
on successful men. I will tell you later exactly what they want you to 
look for. We will meet once more and discuss your opinions. 

The editors would like to know whether you think these articles will 
be useful as well as entertaining to young people who presumably are 
interested in being successful themselves. In order to give you some more 
ideas about what it takes to be successful, I would like to show you some 
psychological tests that have been devised to predict success. By trying 
out parts of these yourself, you can get a feeling for what the tests measure 
and also we can score them for you and let you see how well you do. 

Since these groups will not be interviewing teams, we did not use the 
questionnaires that you filled out about your likes and dislikes among 
people. We wanted the interviewing groups to be especially congenial 
ones, but for the editorial review boards it wasn’t so important. We don’t 
think you will probably dislike each other or anything, but you were not 
selected to be especially congenial. 


After the first 10 groups had been run, it was deemed advisable to insert 
at this point in the procedure a questionnaire to check on the adequacy of the 
experimental manipulation of attraction to the group. In both conditions 


this was done after telling them we were interested in their initial reactions 
to the group. 
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The directions for the tests they were to take were then given in both 
conditions as follows: 


These are some relatively new tests. Actually they were developed 
and tried out quite a while ago. They were given to high school and 
college students and the people were followed up in their later life. The 
success of these persons was measured primarily in terms of the number 
of promotions they received. The results have been very satisfactory. In 
general, people who did well on the test were more successful than those 
who did less well. 

The test is designed to measure an ability that was thought to be even 
more important to success than a lot of the abilities that are usually con- 
sidered. The ability can be described as being able to predict without 
adequate information. This is something that we have to do all the time. 
We almost never know as much as we would like to know when we 
are making a decision, and it is apparently the people who are able to 
make quick and accurate decisions with little information who become 
successful. 

The test is divided in several parts. Each gives you a chance to try to 
make decisions with inadequate information, but the material is different 
in each case. 


Atthis point E administered three tests in succession. The first test involved 
filling in missing lines in a passage of prose. The second test involved guessing 
the characteristics of persons from short bits of dialogue. The third test 
involved guessing a sequence of lights on a specially built apparatus where, 
unknown to the subjects, E controlled the succession of lights in order to 
control the scores which the various subjects got. 

After each test was finished E brought the papers into an adjoining room 
where they were presumably scored while the subjects completed the next 
test. The last test could be scored quickly by the subjects themselves. The 
scores reported by E to the subjects were, of course, fictitious on the first two 
tests and controlled by E on the last test. One subject, predesignated at 
random, will be referred to as the Experimental Subject. When a paid par- 
ticipant had to be used in a group because one of the scheduled subjects 
failed to appear, he was never designated as the experimental subject. 

The experimental subject received the lowest score on all three tests. On 
Test I he received a score of 109, while the other three subjects received 122, 
119, 123. On Test II he received a five and the others 8, 9, 8. On Test III the 
experimental subject received a score of either 6, 7, or 8. The control subjects 
received scores of 9, 10, 11, or 12. In most cases the control subjects scored 
within one point of one another. 


E then said: 


Before I tell you a little more about what these scores mean, I wonder 
if you would do one more thing for me. We would like to get your 
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reactions to the tests on this questionnaire. Would you check your 
answers quickly? 


After this was completed E said: 


The plan for this group was to meet this one time and take this test 
and get the background material for the interview (get the manuscript 
and directions for reading and discussing it). Then we would hold one 
more meeting at which you would conduct the interview (discuss the 
manuscript). There is a possibility, however, if you are interested, that 
we could get, after the next meeting, some more data on two more 
candidates (another manuscript) and meet again for another interview 
(discussion), as many times as you were interested. We would like to get 


your individual opinions about that possibility now on this other 
questionnaire. 


After the questionnaires were collected, E explained the purpose of the 
experiment and asked cooperation in keeping that information secret from 
other potential subjects. Subjects were also given an opportunity to express 
their own feelings about the experiment and the deception involved. 


A total of 40 male groups were run. Six of these groups were dropped 
because of errors or interruptions in the procedure, or suspicion on the part 
of one or more subjects. Retained for final analysis were 18 groups in the 
high attraction condition and 16 groups in the low attraction condition. 
Because of the large number of groups in which one of the scheduled subjects 
failed to appear, the number of control subjects available for analysis is 40 in 
the high and 37 in the low attractiveness condition. 


Measures Obtained 
(a) Initial attraction to the group: 


The forms distributed in the classroom during the recruiting contained 
two rating scales on which the volunteer was asked to indicate his degree of 
interest in the operation success groups and the editorial review boards. The 
checked one of four points: “extremely”, “moderately”, “just enough”, 
“not interested”. 


(b) Preliminary attraction questionnaire: 

This questionnaire was inserted into the procedure when, after the first 
10 groups had been run, it seemed that the difference in attraction between 
the two conditions, as measured on the final questionnaire, was small. It 
seemed possible that the increased competition in the high attraction groups 
could operate to eliminate the difference in attraction by the end of the 
session. The preliminary attraction questionnaire was consequently inserted 
before they took the tests to determine whether this was the case or whether 
the manipulation was simply defective. Two questions were added: 
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“Now that you have heard a little more about what we are going to 
do, and now that you are actually here—on the spot—how do you feel 
about being in this group?” A seven-point scale ranging from 1. “ex- 
tremely happy” to 7. “wish I'd never come” was used. 

“How much do you like the others in this group?” A five-point scale 
was used ranging from 1. “extremely” to 5. “dislike”. 


(c) Evaluation of own performance questionnaire: 


This questionnaire was designed to gather data relevant to the subjects’ 
feelings of adequacy or inadequacy on the “ability” tested. The questions 
were: 


“How well would you say you did on this test?” The scale ran from 
1. “excellent” to 7. “very poorly”. 

“How nearly satisfied are you with your scores on these tests?” This 
scale ran from 1. “I would have been satisfied with much lower scores” 
to 5. “I would not have been satisfied unless I had done much better”. 

“How do you think you would stand among most of your friends 
in your scores on this test?” This scale ranged from 1. “Better than most” 
to 5. “Much below average”. 


Other questions, which asked the subjects to make comparisons between 
themselves and each other subject, were not used in the analysis because 
many of the subjects did not follow the directions. 


(d) Final attraction questionnaire: 
This was called, “Ballot for Further Meeting Plans” and consisted of 
three questions: 


1. “How interested are you in this project?” 

Six-point scale from 1. “Enthusiastic” to 6. “Dislike”. 

2. “How do you feel about the members of this group?” 

Sixpoint scale from 1. “Like them very much” to 6. “Dislike them 
more or less”. 

3. “The plan of this group is to meet once more. However, there is a 
possibility, now that the group is together, of having additional meet- 
ings. How would you personally feel about this?” 

Four-point scale, 1. “I would just as lief not have any more meetings” 
to 4. “I would like to have several more meetings”. 


RESULTS 


It will be recalled that the present experiment was designed to test one 
specific derivation from the theory summarized in the introduction. The 
; araeeton states that, comparing the groups of high and low attraction, the 
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experimental subject would feel more inadequate and the control subjects 
would feel more successful in the former than in the latter. Since a test of this 
theory presupposes that the experimental manipulation has been successful 
in producing groups varying in degree of attractiveness, we will first examine 
the evidence for the success of the experimental manipulation. 


Adequacy of the Manipulation of Attraction to the Group 


Measures of the attraction of the subjects to the group were obtained at 
two different times in the experiment. One of these measures, available on 
only 24 of the groups, was administered immediately after the instructions 
were given, before oe subjects took the tests. It should consequently be un- 
affected by the course of the experiment itself. Table 1 presents the results on 
this questionnaire separately for those intended to be experimental subjects 
and those intended to be controls. 


TABLE 1 . AVERAGE ATTRACTION TO GROUP ON PRELIMINARY 
QUESTIONNAIRE 





High Att. Condition Low Att. Condition 
Exp. Cont. Exp. Cont. 
Subjects Subjects Subjects Subjects 
(N=r2)  (N=25) (N=12) (N=27) 


Being in Group* 2°6 23 2°5 2°8 
Liking Others 24 22 23 23 








* A low number indicates strong attraction to the group. 


It is clear from an examination of the table that the differences produced 
between conditions are very slight. In other words, the experimental manipu- 
lation was not very successful. There was no difference at all produced be- 
tween the two conditions in the intended experimental subjects. The slight 
discrepancy between the averages is actually in the opposite direction. For 
the intended control subjects, differences in the proper direction do exist. 
This difference for the question concerning how glad they are to be in the 
group is significant at the 5 per cent level of confidence when tested by Chi 
Square after dichotomizing the distribution. The difference on the other 
question concerning how much they like the others in the group is very slight 
and not at all significant. The differences between the intended experimental 
subjects and the intended control subjects are, of course, matters of chance 
fluctuation. None of those differences even approaches significance. 

The data on attraction to the group obtained from the questionnaire after 
the experimental session show precisely the same results. These data are 
presented in Table 2. 

Here again there are only negligible differences between the two con- 
ditions for the experimental ie For the control subjects the only 
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TABLE 2 AVERAGE ATTRACTION TO GROUP ON FINAL QUESTIONNAIRE 





High Att. Condition Low Att. Condition 


Exp. Cont. Exp. Cont. 
Subjects Subjects Subjects Subjects 


(N=18) (N=40) (N=16) (N=37) 





Int. in Project* 27 21 2°8 2°5 
Liking Others* I'9 17 1'9 '7 
Desire for Additional meetings* 2-0 1°5 21 I°5 





* A low number indicates strong attraction to the group. 


appreciable difference is on the question concerning interest in the project 
and this difference is significant at only the 10 per cent level of confidence 
when tested by Chi Square. We may then conclude with a fair degree of 
certainty that the experimental manipulation of attraction to the group was 
not very successful. 

Before we proceed, then, to examine the data on feelings of adequacy or 
inadequacy of performance it will be necessary to do, post hoc, what the 
experimental manipulation failed to do. That is, from the intended high 
attraction condition we can select those subjects who, according to the ques- 
tionnaire results, were really highly attracted to the group. We can then 
compare them to those subjects in the intended low attraction condition who 
really showed low attraction to the group on the questionnaire. We would 
be justified in doing this, however, only to the extent that we had reason for 
believing that the questionnaire results had some validity. 

There is some such evidence as to the validity of the questionnaire results 
in Table 2. It is plausible to suppose that, during the course of the experiment, 
the failure experiences of the experimental subjects would have affected their 
attraction to the group. We would then expect that if the questionnaire 
results are valid we would find a difference in attraction to the group between 
the experimental and control subjects on the final questionnaire. 

Table 2 shows this indeed to G the case. On all questions, in both con- 
ditions, the control subjects show stronger attraction to the group than do 
the experimental subjects. For the first and third questions, combining the 
two experimental conditions, the differences between the experimental and 
the control subjects are both significant at the 1 per cent level tested by Chi 
Square. With this reassurance as to the validity of the questionnaire we may 
proceed to purify the conditions as required. However, because of the effect 
of the course of the experiment on the attraction questionnaire, this purifica- 
tion will be made only with reference to responses to the initial volunteer 
form and responses to the preliminary questionnaire on attraction to the 
group. 
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Procedures for Separating High and Low Attracted Subjects 


Although in recruiting the subjects the “operation success” groups had 
been emphasized and the “editorial review” groups had been made to seem 
relatively unattractive, there were a number of subjects who indicated a 
desire to join both types. A total of 23 of these volunteers were used in the 
experiment because of the small number of total volunteers. These persons, 
however, may be suspected of simply having a strong desire to be in any 
kind of group and would then be strongly attracted to whatever group they 
were in. Indeed the average of their responses to the three questions on the 
final questionnaire are 1°8, 1°6, and 1-4 respectively. A comparison with 
Table 2 shows that for each question this indicates stronger attraction than 
any of the figures in the table. We will then separate these persons from the 
others and present the results for them separately as persons strongly attracted 
to the groups for personal reasons independent of the experimental manipu- 
lation. We shall refer to them as the persons who “volunteered for both 

roups’. 

’ Of the remaining subjects we may also separate those subjects in the high 
attraction condition who indicated that they were not attracted to the group 
on the preliminary questionnaire. This was defined as a response 4 (only 
slightly glad to be in the group) or lower on the first question and a response 
of 3 (all right) or lower on the second question concerning how well they 
liked others in the group. We may also separate those subjects in the low 
attraction condition who indicated on the preliminary questionnaire that 
they were highly or moderately attracted to the group. This was defined as 
a response of 3 (moderately glad) or higher on the first question and a response 
of 2 (very well) or higher on the second question. We will refer to these as 
persons “incorrectly classified” by the experimental condition designation. 

The remainder of the subjects are, of course, ones who in the high attrac- 
tion condition show evidence of being attracted and in the low attraction 
condition show evidence of not being attracted to the group on the pre- 
liminary questionnaire. It will be recalled, however, that a number of the 
first groups did not take the preliminary questionnaire. Persons in these groups 








TABLE 3 DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECTS AMONG CONDITIONS 
High Att. Condition Low Att. Condition 
Exp. Cont. Exp. Cont. 
Subjects Subjects Subjects Subjects 
Correctly Classified II 27 9 18 
Incorrectly Classified 5 4 6 12 
Volunteered for both Groups 2 9 I 7 
Total 18 40 16 37 
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who were not eliminated because they volunteered for both groups were left 
in the “correctly classified” condition for want of other evidence. Table 3 
shows the resulting distribution of subjects among the conditions and the 
classifications. 


Feelings of Adequacy in Experimental and Control Subjects 


We may now look at the main results of the experiment recalling the 
derivation that feelings of adequacy and inadequacy should be stronger in 
highly attracted than in less attracted subjects. In other words, highly attracted 
experimental subjects should feel that they have done more poorly and highly 
attracted control subjects should feel they have done better than the cor- 
responding less attracted subjects. Table 4 presents the results for all the 
classifications of subjects in the experiment. 


TABLE 4 AVERAGE RESPONSE TO QUESTION “HOW WELL WOULD YOU 
SAY YOU DID ON THIS TEST?” 
(Scale from 1. Excellent to 7. Very Poorly) 





High Att. Condition Low Att. Condition 





Exp. Sub. Cont. Sub. Exp. Sub. Cont. Sub. 
Correctly Classified 5°9 33 $I 3°7 
Incorrectly Classified 5°0 4°2 5°5 3°3 
Volunteered for both 6:0 3°5 6:0 3°5 
Total 57 3°4 53 3°6 





Looking first at the averages for the total group we see that the results 
are in the expected direction but the differences are small and are not statistic- 
ally significant. The experimental subjects in the high attraction condition 
feel they have done more poorly than do those in the low attraction con- 
dition (5-7 as compared to 5-3). Likewise the highly attracted controls feel 
they have done better than do the lowly attracted controls (3-4 as compared 
to 3°6). Presumably the small differences are due to the fact that the experi- 
mental manipulation was not very successful. If this is the case, then the 
differences should be much larger if we look only at those subjects who were 
correctly classified by the experimental condition designations. 

We indeed find that this is the case. The correctly classified experimental 
subjects in the high attraction condition rate their performance $9 as com- 
pared to 5:1 in the low attraction condition. This difference is significant at 
the 8 per cent level using a ¢ test. The correctly classified control subjects in 
the high attraction condition rate themselves 3-3 as compared to 3°7in the low 
attraction condition. This difference is significant at the 5 per cent level of 
confidence. The difference between the experimental and control subjects in 
the high attraction condition is significantly greater than the comparable 
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difference in the low attraction condition at the 1 per cent level of confidence. 
Thus, we may conclude, that among the correctly classified subjects the 
derivation is strongly supported. 

Although no tests of significance were done on the other classifications 
because of the small number of cases, we may nevertheless examine the data 
for consistency. It is clear from the table that, as we would expect from the 
classification, the incorrectly classified subjects in the high attraction con- 
dition behave very much like the correctly classified subjects in the low 
attraction condition. Also it is clear that the incorrectly classified subjects 
in the low attraction condition behave like the correctly classified subjects 
in the high attraction condition. It is also apparent that those subjects who 
volunteered for both groups and who were judged to be highly attracted 
irrespective of the experimental condition show results almost identical with 
the correctly classified subjects in the high attraction condition. This uniform 
consistency of the data in the various classifications lends additional support 
to the theory. 

The other two questions designed to obtain data on feelings of adequacy 
or inadequacy show the same results although the significance of the differ 
ences is not as great. If the three questions are combined into one index, the 
significance of the difference increases. For reasons of space we will not 
present the details of these other questions. 


SUMMARY 


The experiment reported here was designed to test a derivation from a 
theory concerning the causes and effects of comparison with other persons 
concerning abilities. The derivation states that the stronger the attraction of 
members to a group, the stronger will be the feelings of inadequacy on the 
part of those scoring less well than others and the stronger will be the feelings 
of adequacy on the part of those scoring as well or better than the others in 
the group. 

The results give strong support to the theory. 
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ASPIRATION BEHAVIOR AS 
INFLUENCED BY EXPECTATION 
AND GROUP COMPARISON’ 


ALBERT S. DREYER 





The effects of success and failure on the individual’s behavior is a crucial 
problem in the fields of motivation and personality. These effects are 
especially heightened in such an achievement-oriented culture as ours. 
Success and failure, as the individual subjectively experiences them, however, 
depend on what he thinks he ought to achieve and may have little relation 
to what he is able to achieve. The individual’s achievement, therefore, 
cannot be viewed as “successful” or “unsuccessful” unless a statement of his 
aspiration is also obtained. 

An individual’s expectation of future success and failure in the perform- 
ance of a task, particularly in relation to a group level of performance, is 
considered to be a crucial determinant of level of aspiration (LA) behavior. 
The Resultant Valence theory proposed by Escalona (1) placed major 
emphasis on this expectation factor. Investigators working after Escalona 
proposed this theory continued to stress the influence of expectation on 
LA (4, 8). Newcomb (6), furthermore, has gone beyond the LA area in 
emphasizing the relation of expectation and social behavior, pointing out, 
for example, that a theory of communicative behavior demands some theory 
of expectancies. Expectation of future success or failure, relative to a group 
average, however, has never been experimentally generated in the LA area 
per se to see if and how it does determine this behavior. To do this is the 
first purpose of the present study. 

The Escalona theory relates expectation and group standards in predicting 
when a person will stop an activity. The theory states that a general decrease 
in the expectation of success and, therefore, an increase in the expectation 





1. This article is based on a dissertation submitted to the University of Minnesota in partial fulfilment 
of the requirements for the Ph.D. degree. The writer is indebted to Dr. Dale B. Harris and Dr. Leon 
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of failure, lowers the values on the resultant valence curves. For the person 
scoring above a group important to him, all values on the resultant valence 
curve are positive, indicating an attractiveness of the activity as a whole. 
For the person scoring below the group, most of the values are strongly 
negative, indicating a negative valence for the task as a whole. When the 
positive values disappear, the individual should stop the activity. The person 
continually failing, according to Escalona, should be the first to stop if there 
is no outside pressure exerted on him to continue, or if there is no alter- 
native activity possible. 

Derivations from a theory formulated by Festinger (2) lead to predictions 
concerning when a person will stop an activity, which are quite different 
from those emerging from this Resultant Valence theory. Aspiration 
behavior, as well, is interpreted differently from the Escalona theory. A 
brief presentation of the Festinger theory will point out the differences in 
interpretation and prediction. 

The Festinger boos states that humans evaluate themselves about two 
major attributes : the opinions they hold and the abilities they possess. A 
drive to determine whether the opinions they hold are correct and how good 
their abilities are is then assumed. Since the present writer is concerned with 
those aspects of the theory dealing with abilities, these formulations alone 
shall be presented. 

These self-evaluations, in the absence of objective, physical referants, 
depend upon comparison with other individuals, according to the theory. 
When the person cannot compare himself with others, the subjective judge-- 
ments of good or bad are unstable and tentative. Much evidence exists in 
the LA data which clearly shows this instability in self-evaluations of abilities 
in the absence of comparison with other individuals (5). If the typical LA 
situation itself is examined, furthermore, Festinger points out that the person’s 
stated aspiration represents his judgement of what he considers to be a good 
performance and not his statement of future goals, which is the Escalona 
interpretation. 

Examining, for example, the stability of these self-evaluations in a task 
situation in which the person has no chance for comparison with others, 
we find a linear relationship between LA and performance (¢). If the sub- 
ject (S) makes a score better than his previous one, then what he had con- 
sidered a good performance is no longer good to him and the LA goes up. 
If his score drops, his LA drops. This situation persists even after S has much 
experience with the task. The person is constantly re-evaluating what he 
considers to be a good performance when comparison with other individuals 
is not possible. 

In groups, where such comparison is possible, Festinger says that the 
continual drive for self-evaluation of abilities leads to pressures toward 
comparability. Much data exist to show the impact which knowledge of 
group abilities has on self-evaluations. Several LA studies have been done 
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where, after S performs a series of trials with no basis of comparison except 
his own performance, there is a series of trials in which S has knowledge 
of how others like himself performed (5). The LA or the person’s statement 
of what he considers to be a good performance almost invariably moves 
closer to the performance level of the others in the group. The LA, under 
these conditions, is also found to be more stable. 

Festinger’s theory goes on to consider with whom an individual tends to 
compare himself. Evaluation of one’s abilities is not made indiscriminately. 
A person does not evaluate his abilities with others too divergent from him- 
self. When pressures toward comparability arise concerning a specific ability, 
the theory states that one possible behavioral manifestation takes the form 
of a rejection process. This is a tendency to regard as incomparable those 
comparison group members whose abilities are too different from one’s own. 
This redefining of the comparison group involves the process of attributing 
status differentials. Persons markedly lower than oneself are regarded as 
definitely inferior and thus incomparable. Those markedly higher than one- 
self are considered as definitely superior and similarly incomparable. When 
incomparability status has been allocated, they are no longer potent for 
self-evaluations concerning this ability. 

The theory also states that, regarding abilities, Western culture sets a 
premium on doing better and better. The higher the score, the more desirable 
it is. Pressure toward comparability concerning abilities, therefore, is said to 
be complicated by a drive to do better. 

The derivation which emerges is that the more important an ability is to 
a person or group, and, thus, the stronger the pressures toward comparability 
concerning this ability, the stronger will be both the competition about it 
and the readiness with which the person will acknowledge the inferiority or 
superiority of someone else. Once inferior or superior status has been con- 
ferred, there will be a cessation of competition with respect to those rendered 
incomparable. Since, as the theory states, we are always striving with reference 
to persons above us in ability, inferior status should be allocated sooner than 
superior status. 

We should expect, then, in opposition to Escalona, that the person doing 
considerably better than the group average and not given the opportunity 
to change the other group members’ abilities or performance, should be the 
first person to stop the activity, once inferior status has been allocated to the 
group. The person doing considerably worse than the group average should 
stop next, once superior status has been allocated. It will be remembered 
that the Escalona theory predicts that the person doing worse than the group 
average should be the first to stop. We are predicting just the reverse. 

We should expect persons performing near the group average to continue 
in the activity, or certainly to stop last. The group average is, for this person, 
the most potent force in evaluating his abilities and he will continue compet- 


ing with that group average, since he has no basis on which to allocate status 
M 
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differentials. He is too close in performance to the group average to consider 
them definitely inferior or superior. 

The purpose of the present study, then, is twofold. The first purpose is 
to induce expectations of future success and failure, relative to a group 
average, to study their effects on aspiration behavior. The second purpose is 
to create performance levels which are highly discrepant from a group 
average to determine the effects of pressures toward comparability on the 
cessation of an activity. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 


Overview of the Design 


A simple card sorting task was used in the experiment. Two conditions 
of pre-performance expectation (High and Low) were created through 
appropriate instructions to the Ss. Three performance groups (High, Middle, 
and Low) in each of these expectation conditions were created through pre- 
arranged scores. Twenty Ss were randomly assigned to each of the six 
experimental groups for a total N of 120. The Ss were given the opportunity 
to stop the task after each trial. Before each trial, including the first, they 
were asked for their LA. The actual time in seconds taken to perform each 
trial was also recorded so as to obtain a measure of their actual performance. 
A rating scale at the end of the test situation was administered to each S$ to 
ascertain their feelings about the test and their performance. 


The Sample 


The Ss used were 120 Grade 6 boys in the St. Paul, Minnesota, public 
school system, whose fathers had occupations in Class III (clerical, skilled 
trade, and retail business) or Class V (semi-skilled occupation, minor clerical 
position, and minor business) on the Minnesota Scale of Paternal Occupations 
(3), whose Otis IQ scores fell between 95 and 110, and who had never been 
on trial or retained in any grade in their school careers. 


Establishment of the Experimental Conditions 


Introduction to the Task. Each child was greeted informally by E, who 
gave the following instructions from memory. These instructions were 
designed to orient the child to the experimental task and, more important, 
to involve him in what would seem to him a test of an ability important for 
his peer group. 


I have a test here I would like you to take which is called the Test 
of Eye-Hand Coordination. It tests one of the most important abilities 
you can have, that is, how alert or how fast you are with your hands and 
eyes. This Test is being used all over for telling how alert or fast you 
are in this ability which is one that we absolutely need to be able to do 
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things well and get ahead. It can actually tell, for instance, how fast 
you can learn to drive a car and how vw a driver you will be. In fact, 
the Car License Bureau here is thinking of using the test to tell how long 
it will take before they will give you a license. If you do well on this 
test, they are thinking of giving you a license way before the fellows 
who don’t do as well. You can see why, too, because you just have to be 
able to act fast with your hands and eyes to be a good driver. As a matter 
of fact, I understand that the Air Force is also thinking of using this 
test to pick out those fellows who will make good pilots. So this Test 
of Eye-Hand Coordination really tests one of the most important abilities 
you can have. 


Each child was then shown what the test was like and told how they 
would be scored. These instructions ran as follows: 


Well, here’s how the test goes. The idea is to see how many cards 
you can put in their correct boxes in 30 seconds. Each of these boxes 
you can see is labelled with each of the suits in a deck of cards. As you 
know, there are four suits in a deck of cards: Spades, Hearts, Diamonds, 
and Clubs. This box is the Spade box; this is the Heart box; this is the 
Diamond box; this is the Club box (illustrating). When I say “Go,” 
then you are to try and get as many cards as you can into their right box. 
You hold the deck face down and all the Spades you turn up go into the 
Spade box; all the Hearts you turn up go into the Heart box; all the 
Diamonds you turn up go into the Diamond box; and all the Clubs 
you turn up go into the Club box. Be sure to start and stop instantly. 
Do you understand how it goes? Let me show you how it goes just to 
make sure. (Demonstration.) 


Stopping Instructions. Each child was then reminded of the scoring system 
and told that he could stop at any point in the series of trials. These instructions 
were: 


Your score on the test, then, is the number of cards you can get in 
the correct boxes in the 30 seconds you have for each try. There will be 
a whole series of tries, but exactly how many will be completely up to 
you. After each try, you can stop or you can go on and take another try. 
As I say, it will be completely up to you. 


Establishment of Expectations. All Ss were then given the following instruc- 
tions which were designed to induce pre-performance expectation. 


Before we begin, I'd like to tell you that by now I’ve given the test 
to practically all the boys your age in the sixth grade here in St. Paul 
except for some in your class. That’s why I’m testing in your class now 
—so I can see how well you and the boys in your class do. Now I have 


all the scores of these other sixth grade boys, and I have them all worked 
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out with a special formula I have so that I can tell very, very exactly 
just how many cards anyone your age and in your grade can expect to 
get in 30 seconds. I do it on the basis of everything I know about a boy, 
like his school record, the tests he’s taken in school, the work he’s done, 
the kinds of things he does and how well he does them, and so on. So 
when I took all this information I have about you and compared it with 
the information and scores of the other boys, I was able to tell by this 
special formula just how many cards you can expect to get in 30 seconds. 
I've done it with every boy I've tested so far and I just haven’t been 
wrong yet. It’s worked out right every time. 


At this point, the instructions varied according to the particular experi- 
mental group in which the boy was placed. All Ss in the High Expectancy 
condition were given instructions indicating that they could do better than 
the average score of the fictional group of Grade 6 boys; all Ss in the Low 
Expectancy condition were given instructions indicating they could expect 
to do worse than the fictional group. The average score of the fictional group 
presented to S varied, however, according to his-experimental Performance 
group. A group average of 15 cards was presented to both the High Expect- 
ancy-High Performance (HH) and the Low Expectancy-High Performance 
(LH) groups; both the High Expectancy-Middle Performance (HM) and 
Low Expectancy-Middle Performance (LM) groups received a group average 
of 25 cards; the High Expectancy-Low Performance (HL) and Low Expect- 
ancy Low Performance (LL) groups received a group average of 35 cards. 
Table 1 shows this method of presenting the group averages. The average 
presented was written on the top of the paper on which E later recorded for 
S the number of cards he sorted for each trial. It was put there so each S 
always knew exactly how he was performing in relation to the group average. 


TABLE 1 EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 





High Expectancy Condition Low Expectancy Condition 
Performance Group Performance Group 





High Middle Low High Middle Low 
(HH) (HM) (HL) | (-H) (&M)_ (LL) 











Number of subjects 20 20 20 20 20 20 
Group average presented 15 25 35 15 25 35 
Mean of prearranged score 35 25 15 35 25 15 





The actual instructions ran as follows: 


Now the number of cards sixth grade boys get on the average is 
about — (15, 25, or 35, depending on the Performance group) cards. 
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(The group average is written on the sheet before S by E.) I'll write this 
here so you can see it. But from the way the formula works out, you can 
expect to do much —— (better or worse, depending on the Expectancy 
condition) than the other boys. From the way it looks,”"you can expect 
to get —— (more or fewer, depending on the Expectancy condition) 
cards than what the other boys get in 30 seconds. The formula shows that 
you can expect to get —— (more or fewer, depending on the Expectancy 
condition) cards than the — (15, 25, or 35, depending on the Performance 
group) cards they get on the average. All right, let’s get ready. 


Establishment of Performance. The number of cards sorted was varied 
according to a set of pre-arranged scores with the scores varying only be- 
tween Performance groups, and not between Expectancy conditions. Table 2 
shows that the number of cards sorted by HH and LH was designed to 
average 35 cards per trial; HM and LM performance scores were designed to 
average 25 cards per trial; HL and LL performance scores were designed 
to average 15 cards per trial. Table 1 shows that the magnitude of the distance 
between the fictional group average and the performance was controlled so 
there would be marked discrepancy between them except for the average 
score of the Middle Performance groups which were designed to fall 
precisely on the group average. 

The Ss sorted a standard deck of playing cards into four cardboard boxes, 
four by six inches, each labelled with one of the suits. The deck, which was 
well shuffled by E before each trial, was held face down by S and each card 
turned up was to be placed in its proper box. As each S sorted the cards for 
a particular trial, E kept count to himself. When the exact number required 
for the trial was reached, the S was told to stop and the score was presented. 
This was written on the sheet used to present the group ‘average. 








TABLE 2 PRE-ARRANGED SCORES 
Trial Performance Groups 
Number High Middle Low 

I 35 25 15 
2 34 24 14 
3 36 26 16 
4 33 23 13 
5 37 27 17 
6 35 25 I$ 
7 34 24 14 

20 37 27 17 
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Collection of Data 


Data on the LA. The cards were shuffled before each trial and each S$ 
was asked, “Now, how many cards are you going to try for this time?” 

This question was also asked before S$ had any experience with the task 
(Trial O) and was the measurement of the effectiveness of the expectation 
instructions. 

Data on the trial stopped. After each trial, each $ was asked, “Do you 
want to stop now, or would you like to take another try? It’s completely up 
to you, as I say.” 

There were a minimum of Io trials and a maximum of 20 trials. If any 
boy stopped before this minimum, he was asked to go on to complete 10 
trials. The instructions were: “If you don’t mind, I'd like you to take — (the 
number required to make 10) more tries, so everyone has at least 10 tries.” 

Data on the Actual Performance. To obtain a measure of the S’s actual 
performance, the time in seconds taken to sort the pre-arranged number of 
cards on a trial was recorded. 

Data on Self-evaluations. After the S either completed 10 trials or stopped 
after the 10 trial minimum, he answered the questions on a graphic rating 
scale designed to ascertain his subjective feelings about his performance. 

After this rating scale was completed, each S$ in the Low Performance 
groups was given a catharsis task which insured a success experience. From 
the broad smiles and the comments of these Ss, the impression was gained 
that the catharsis task was highly effective. All the Ss were asked to keep 


their scores a secret. 





RESULTS 
Aspirations 


The Effects of Pre-performance Expectation. From statements in the literature 
on the probable effects of pre-performance expectation on the LA (4, 8), 
we would expect that expectation of success or failure in the performance 
of a task would result in a relatively higher or lower LA, respectively. 

The effects of the induced expectation on the initial LA were measured 
by the height of the aspirations set before the Ss had any experience with 
the task (Trial O). Tables 3 and 4 clearly show that a pre-performance 
expectation of success, relative to a group average, is highly effective in 
producing a higher LA than a pre-performance expectation of failure. All 
groups in the High Expectancy condition have significantly higher mean 
LAs than those in the Low Expectancy condition on Trial O.? The mean 
LAs of the groups in the High Expectancy condition, furthermore, are all 
above the group average presented and the mean LAs of the groups in the 





2. The Mann-Whitney “U” Test (7) was used for the major part of the statistical analysis. The evident 
skewness of the distributions and the lack of homogeneity of variance precluded the application of more 
conventional tests of significance. 
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Low Expectancy condition are all below it. In accordance with our first 


purpose, then, there is a cra that a pre-performance expectation of 
success or failure, which influences the LA set, can be generated. 

















TABLE 3 ASPIRATION MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 
Trial Number 

omy ) I-2 5-6 8-9 

Mean SD. Mean SD. Mean SD. Mean SD. 
HH* 19°20 = 850 |: - 35°53 676. | 36°95 = 3°49 |: 36°63 372 
HM 28°10 6°33 27°98 2°14 | 28°43 1°82 28-08 I'7I 
HL 35°85 771 24°35 7°96 | 21°05 6-12 20°50 6°69 
LH 12°05 3°89 27°60 11°20 32°00 9°66 31°83 9°04 
LM 21°35 4°75 26°25 3°28 26°95 2°14 26°63 1°93 
LL 25°15 7°53 19°70 2°69 18°45 2°92 17°40 2°37 




















TABLE 4 U TESTS FOR ASPIRATION MEANS 
Trial Number 
Performance 
on fe) I-2 5-6 8-9 
U Test P U Test P U Test P U Test P 
Value Value Value Value 





HH vs. LH* | 3°80 >-oor | 2:49 “OI 1°61 *II 1°45 “15 
HM vs. LM 3°52 =>001 1°88 06 2°33 *02 2°50 ‘OI 
HL vs. LL 3990 >001 1°46 ‘07 1°03 *30 1°12 26 

















* See footnote, Table 3. 


The increase in the mean LA moving from High to Low Performance 
groups within Expectancy conditions can be attributed to the varying group 
averages presented. These differences, as would be expected, are highly 
significant. They were not tabled because of their obvious nature. 

The significant differences in variability between HH and LH seen in 
Table 5 is a function of the magnitude of the group average plus the expecta- 
tion differences. The HH group, expecting to do well, have much more room 
for movement upward with a group average of only 15 cards presented. 
They can set their LA relatively close to the group average (e.g., 20 cards) 
or can try for almost the maximum number possible (e.g., 50 cards). The 
LH group, expecting to do poorly, can only move downward from the 
15 card average, which restricts their variability. 


The Combined Effect of Expectation and Performance. The LA behavior of 
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F TESTS FOR ASPIRATION VARIANCES 





Trial Number 





I-2 5-6 
F P F P 





2°74 <°05 7°64 <-O1 
2°35 >'0§ 1°39 >'05 
5°61 <‘oI 4°40 <‘o1 

















* See footnote, Table 3 


the groups up to the 1o trial minimum was analyzed to determine the 
es effects of expectation and performance. The mean and variance of 
the LA for Trials 1-2, 5-6, and 8-9 were, therefore, calculated. 

Tables 3 and 4 indicate that the effects of the pre-performance expectation 
are apparently present for all groups on Trials 1-2, although only the HH-LH 
difference is significant beyond the 5 per cent level. 

As the Ss move from these initial trials, however, Tables 3 and 4 show that, 
although the High Expectancy condition still produces somewhat higher LAs 
than the Low Expectancy condition, in only the Middle Performance groups 
is the difference significant. The HM group has significantly greater LAs 
than the LM group over the sequence of trials. The pre-performance expecta- 
tion specified what was a good performance and kept the LA of the HM 
group higher than the LM group. This finding indicates that the Middle 
Performance groups are the only groups actually competing against the 
group average on these trials. 

The fact that the LA of these Middle Performance groups can be seen 
in Table 3 to be less variable than the other performance groups also indicates 
that, when comparison with the performance of others occurs, the com- 
parison specifies what is a good performance and gives stability to the 
evaluation. This directly supports such formulations in the Festinger theory. 

The High and Low Performance groups, whose performance was so 
divergent from the group average, found it difficult to compare themselves 
with the performance of others like themselves. Their LAs, consequently, 
can be seen in Table 3 to have moved rapidly to levels much higher and 
lower, respectively, than the group average. These levels conformed more 
closely to their own level of performance than to the level of performance of 
the fictional group. Their aspiration statements were, as we said, more 
unstable than the Middle Performance groups. They cannot use the group 
average to judge the worth of their ability since their superiority or inferiority 
is only too clear to them. 

The effects of inability to evaluate what is a good performance is best 
seen in the marked instability of the groups in which the expectation and 
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performance were in opposite directions. The HL and LH groups can be 
seen in Table 5 to show significantly greater variance than their comparable 
performance groups. A good performance for some of these Ss is one defined 
by their pre-performance expectation and for others is one defined by their 
own level of performance. 


Stopping 

It will be remembered that, to study the effects of pressures toward 
comparability on the stopping of an activity, the Ss were allowed to stop 
at any point they desired in the series of trials. An examination of Tables 6 
and 7 indicates that the results partially confirm the predictions of the 
Festinger theory and refute the Escalona theory predictions concerning 
stopping. Both High Performance groups do stop significantly sooner than 
the Low Performance groups as predicted. The High Performance groups 
did, evidently, allocate inferior status to the fictional group and did stop the 
task once this status was designated. 


TABLE 6 TRIAL STOPPED: MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 





High Expectancy | Low Expectancy 
Performance Condition Condition U Test 


age Tea: ome sp. | “awe 





High 4°80 3°04 . 4°12 *46 
Middle Il‘0§ = 7°35 ; $°77 1°41 
Low 8°15 6°21 ¥ 6°83 Ill 


























TABLE 7 U TESTS FOR TRIAL STOPPED: MEANS 
(Performance groups within expectancy conditions) 





Performance | High Expectancy Condition 


| Low Expectancy Condition 
Groups | U Test Value P 


U Test Value P 





High vs. Low 2:08 
Middle vs. Low | 1°23 


2°58 ‘OI 
1°37 ‘I7 


| 
| | 
High vs. Middle | 2°95 . | 1°30 “19 








There is, however, no significant difference between the Middle and Low 
Performance groups in which they stop. Spontaneous comments from these 
Middle and Low Performance groups give some indication of why there 
was only confirmation of the stopping predictions in the one direction. Such 
remarks as, “I'll keep going till I get 28,” and “I almost got 20 that time so I'll 
try it once more,” point to the fact that the Middle and Low Performance Ss 
needed to reach a level of performance they considered to be good before 
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they stopped. We can conclude, then, that these Ss, performing at or well 
below the group average, needed to see their scores improve to a level more 
comparable with the group average and stated that they would not stop 
till this particular level was reached. The High Performance Ss were not 
impelled by this same need since their scores were so markedly superior. 


Actual Time Scores 


To determine whether there are actual differences in card sorting ability 
between the groups, the average time per card was calculated by dividing 
the time for the trial by the pre-arranged score for that particular trial. An 
analysis of variance was done on these comparable measures of actual 
performance, for the means on Trial 1 and the means of the means on 
Trials 6-10. The results showed no highly significant difference in actual 
performance between the groups for the initial trial or after experience was 
gained and the Ss were aware of their relative standing in ability. The actual 
performance of the groups was concluded to be unaffected by the success 
or failure experiences. 


Rating Scales 


Subjective Evaluations of Performance. The Middle Performance groups 
have been shown to be the only groups actually competing against the 
group average presented. A comparison of the subjective feelings of success 
and failure of these Middle Performance Ss against all the others combined 
was made on this basis. The Ss were asked to indicate on a five point scale, 
“How well do you feel you did on the test?” with answers ranging from 
1., “very poorly”, to 5., “very well”, and the third point neutral. 

The Chi-square applied to the frequencies in Table 8 supports the previous 
finding. More Ss in the groups performing divergently (High and Low) felt 
that they did just “fair” and more Middle Performance Ss felt that they did 
other than just “fair”. 


TABLE 8 SUBJECTIVE FEELINGS OF SUCCESS OR FAILURE 





| | ii 
Rating Scale | Middle | All Other 
Categories | Performance Groups Performance Groups 








“Fair” | 16 


Other categories | 24 


| 
| 
| 








Note.—Chi-square= 3-77; d.fi=1; P>-os. 


Table 9 clarifies the direction of these subjective feelings of success and 
failure. More Middle Performance Ss felt that they did well than those 
scoring above or below the group average. 

Here is additional evidence for the Festinger formulation that once 
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TABLE 9 DIRECTION OF SUBJECTIVE FEELINGS OF SUCCESS OR FAILURE 





Rating Scale Performance Groups 
Categories Middle High Low 





99 66 99 66 


“Fair”, “Poorly”, “Very poorly” 16 22 36 
“Well”, “Very well” 24 18 4 








superior or inferior status is allocated to a group, the potency of that group 
for comparison purposes is decreased. Subjective feelings of success and 
failure are shown here to be more marked when one can compare one’s 
abilities with others relatively close to one’s own position. When one is 
highly discrepant in performance, as in the High and Low Performance 
groups, it is difficult to evaluate what a good performance is. Subjective 
evaluations of one’s abilities, in this situation, can only be made tenuously. 
The present findings show this to be the case. 

Attitudes toward Ability Tested. The findings on the question, “How 
important do you feel it is to be fast with your hands and eyes?” were not 
tabled since it was more than obvious that the Ss felt it was “very important”. 
The five points on this question ranged from 1., “definitely not important”, 
to $., “very important”, with the third point again neutral. Only four of 
the 120 Ss felt it was other than “very important” to be adequate in the 
ability tested. Practically all of the Ss, then, gave a post-factum indication 
of ego-involvement in the test situation. 

Attitudes toward the Test. The Ss were asked to indicate on a five point 
scale, “How good do you think this test is for testing how fast you are with 
your hands and eyes?” The five points on this question ranged from 1., “a 
very bad test”, to 5., “a very good test”, with the third point also neutral. 


TABLE 10 ATTITUDES TOWARD THE TEST 





Rating Scale Performance Groups 
Categories High Middle Low 





“Very good test” 37 35 I$ 
Other 3 5 25 








Note.—Chi-square= 37°12; d.f=2; P<-or. 


Significantly more Low Performance Ss can be seen in Table 10 to have 
said that the test was “not very good” for testing “Eye-Hand Coordination”. 
They found it necessary, evidently, to blame the test rather than themselves 
for their poor performance. It would seem, from this finding, that the 
failure experience invoked ego-defensive needs. These Low Performance Ss 
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had to vindicate themselves, to increase their self-esteem, and since they 
had no other means to do so, turned against the test, when presented with 
the opportunity, rather than accept the fact that they did so poorly. 

Evaluation of the Performance of Friends. The Festinger theory states that 
two classes of action are possible when pressures toward comparability arise. 
One is the rejection process utilized in the present study. The other possible 
action is to change the relative performance of the other group members. 
Since the Ss were tested individually and had no opportunity to change the 
performance of the others, the question, “What kind of score would you 
expect your friends to get on this test?”” was asked to explore this action. 
There were again five points on the scale which ran as follows: 1. 15-20; 
2. 20-253 3. 25-30; 4. 30-35; 5. 35-40. 


TABLE 11 EVALUATION OF THE PERFORMANCE OF “FRIENDS” 





Rating Scale | Performance Groups 
Categories | High Middle 





Note.—Chi-square=29-46; d.f=2; P<-or. 


We find from Table 11, which combines categories 1. and 2., and 4. and 
s., that more High and Low Performance’ Ss place the performance of their 
friends or peer group members closer to their own level of performance. 
Since they are the individuals most divergent from the group level of per- 
formance, we can conclude that they find little satisfaction in evaluating 
their ability since they have rejected the fictional group as incomparable. 
The other course of action seems to be evident, in that they place the 
performance level of their friends close to their own. 

Attitude about Future Testing. The question, “Would you want to try 
the test again some other time?’’ was designed to study the relation between 
success and failure experiences and renewed striving. The five points on 


TABLE 12 SUCCESS-FAILURE AND RENEWED STRIVING 





Rating Scale | Performance Groups 
Categories | High Middle Low 
| 
| 





“Definitely yes” 
Other 


27 
13 





Note.—Chi-square=4'13; d.£i=2; P>15. 
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this question ranged from 1., “certainly not”, to 5., “definitely yes”, with 
the third point again neutral. 

Although the Chi-square value for Table 12 is not significant, there is a 
slight tendency for more High and Middle Performance than Low Per- 
formance Ss to “definitely” want to take the test again at some future date. 
This might indicate that renewed striving is decreased by failure experiences. 
These findings, however, are considered inconclusive. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


To study the effects of 1. induced pre-performance expectations of 
success and failure, relative to a group average, on aspiration behavior and 
2. pressures toward comparability, created through performance markedly 
above or below a group average, on the cessation of an activity, 120 Grade 
6 boys of average intelligence and socio-economic status who had adequate 
school success ir a simple card sorting task. Two conditions of pre- 
performance expectation (High and Low) were generated through appro- 
priate instructions. Three performance groups (High, Middle, and Low) in 
each Expectancy condition were created through pre-arranged scores. 
Twenty subjects were randomly assigned to each of the six experimental 
groups possible. The subjects were allowed to stop the task at any point they 
desired in the series of trials. Before each trial, they were asked for a statement 
of the number of cards they were going to try to get. To obtain a measure 
of their actual performance, the actual time in seconds taken to perform 
each trial was recorded. To obtain a measure of their subjective feelings 
about their performance and the test itself, a rating scale was administered 
after the test situation. 

The results can be summarized as follows: 

A pre-performance expectation of success, relative to a group average, 
produced a higher level of aspiration than a pre-performance expectation of 
failure before the subjects gained experience with the task. Pre-performance 
expectation of success produced higher levels of aspiration with experience, 
but only in the Middle Performance groups was the difference significant. 
The variability of the aspirations of the Middle Performance groups was 
smaller and, therefore, more stable than the other performance groups. It 
was concluded that the Middle Performance groups were the only groups 
competing against the fictional group average presented. 

Predictions concerning stopping were only partially confirmed. As 
predicted by the Festinger theory, both High Performance groups stopped 
significantly sooner than the Low Performance groups, which is the reverse 
of a prediction stemming from the Escalona theory. There was, however, 
no significant difference between the Middle and Low Performance groups 
in when they stopped. Pressure toward comparability concerning abilities 
was, therefore, concluded to be complicated by a drive for improvement. 
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The actual performance of the subject was unaffected by the success or 
failure experiences. 

Rated feelings of success or failure were more pronounced in the Middle 
Performance groups. This was concluded to be additional evidence that 
the Middle Performance groups were the only ones actually competing 
against the group average. 

Significantly more Low Performance subjects blamed the test rather 
than themselves for their poor performance. Significantly more High and 
Low Performance subjects rated the performance of their friends closer to 
their own level of performance. 
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STUDIES IN REFERENCE GROUP 
BEHAVIOUR 


‘ Reference Norms and the Social Structure 


S. N. EISENSTADT 





I. THE PROBLEM AND THE RESEARCH 


The purpose of this paper is to analyse certain problems related to refer- 
ence group behaviour, a field whose importance has grown and been recog- 
nized in the recent past in both sociological and psychological works. It is 
hoped that the analysis presented in this paper will advance to some extent 
the coordination of work on reference group behaviour with systematic 
sociological theory. The analysis presented here is a preliminary step in a 
wider work, the purpose of which is to present a systematic theory of this 
field. 


A. The Problem 


Before presenting our data it would be useful to state, in a very general 
way, what kinds of problem related to reference group behaviour struck us 
as requiring a more specific and systematic investigation. We shall not present 
these problems and hypotheses in any great detail at this stage, as they will 
emerge from the presentation and analysis of the material. 

In most of the available literature, the importance of reference groups as 
determinants of an individual’s behaviour, attitudes, opinions, and beliefs has 
been emphasized. It has been shown that an individual may identify himself 
with various groups to which he may not belong, and with a variety of 
group norms, and that he may strive to enter into these groups. Such 
identifications and aspirations influence his behaviour, his attitudes towards 
other people, and his evaluations of himself, and his own role and position 
as well as those of others. The analysis of the data in the American Soldier by 
Merton and Kitt, has shown the importance of such reference orientations 





1. See T. Newcomb, Social Psychology, 1950, pp. 194 ff. M. Sherif, An Outline of Social Psychology, 
1948, pp. 122 ff. E. Hartley and R. Hartley, Fundamentals of Social Psychology, 1952, pp. 456-83. M. and 
C. W. Sherif, Groups in Harmony and Tension, 1953, pp. 157-82. 
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and groups in a great variety of situations in influencing, for instance, an 
individual’s level of aspiration and satisfaction and his standards of com- 
parison.? Out of this analysis some very pertinent questions for further 
research have been thrown up: what are the determinants of choice of a given 
reference group by an individual; what are the various types of relationship 
between membership and reference groups, among others. 

It seems to us, however, that a somewhat different approach to the whole 
problem of reference groups might be attempted. While this approach prob- 
ably denotes only a change of emphasis in the posing of certain problems, it 
was felt that it might lead to their greater elucidation. 

Instead of asking at the beginning what are the ways in which reference 
groups influence an individual’s behaviour, we could ask why such an 
orientation is necessary at all from the point of view both of a given social 
system and of the individual’s personality. What are the functions which 
such orientation fulfils in the social life-space of an individual and in his 
participation in the society of which he is a member? 

Our main interest, then, is in finding out to what extent orientations to 
reference groups constitute an integral part of the social structure, and what 
functions they fulfil in it. The analysis presented in this paper will attempt to 
specify the social situations in which such orientations are evoked and the 
social roles through which they are maintained. It will be shown that the 
maintenance of such orientations to reference groups and group norms is 
one of the important mechanisms of social control, and that it is closely 
connected with the exercise of leadership and authority, and with the pro- 
cesses of communication in a society. It is assumed here that on the basis 
of such a systematic analysis of this problem it would be easier to understand 
the numerous concrete ways in which orientation to reference groups can 
influence an individual’s behaviour.* 


B. The Research 


We shall now introduce our main research data and findings. In this 
paper we shall present them in a rather summary way, dealing only with 
those aspects and problems which seem to be of greatest interest at the 
present stage of discussion. In a second paper we hope to present more 
detailed case-studies and materials. 

The general importance of the problems of reference groups has been 
recognized in the first studies on absorption of immigrants in Israel under- 
taken by the Research Seminar in Sociology of the Hebrew University.‘ It 





2. See R. Merton and A. Kitt, ‘Contributions to the Theory of Reference Groups Behaviour” in 
R. Merton and P. Lazarsfeld (ed.), Continuities in Social Research, 1950, pp. 40-106. 

3. Some indication of a similar approach can be found in E. Hartley, in “Process of Opinion Forma- 
tion, A Symposium”, Public Opinion Quarterly, 1950-1, Vol. 14, pp. 668 ff., and in C. Hovland, Com- 
munication and Persuasion, pp. 165-6, footnote 1. 

4. See S. N. Eisenstadt, ““The Process of Absorption of New Immigrants in Israel”, Human Relations, 
Vol. V, No. 3, and “Institutionalization of Immigrant Behaviour”, ibid., Vol. V, No. 4. 
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has been shown there that only in so far as various groups of immigrants 
develop orientations and references to various norms, institutions, and groups 
of the absorbing society—beyond the various actual roles that they have to 
perform in their various membership groups—can we speak of absorption 
and institutionalization of immigrant behaviour. These were, however, 
rather general orientations, and it is only through a series of later studies 
and researches that the problem has been systematically tackled. Some pre- 
liminary aspects of these studies have already been mole 5 but only now 
have we reached the stage at which we can present a full report on those 
first systematic investigations. 

These investigations have been undertaken on the one hand in a number 
of different immigrant settlements of various types (agricultural cooperatives, 
urban and semi-urban quarters, etc.) in which both the institutional structure 
and a sample of the inhabitants was studied, and on the other hand in selected 
samples of special “types” of immigrants—leaders of different types (com- 
munal, political, educational, etc.) and generally “mobile” persons, i.e. 
persons with a strong mobility orientation. The studies were made by a 
combination of participant observation, open-ended and “focused” inter- 
views, and closed questionnaires, which were used interchangeably according 
to the specific situation. These investigations served as a first step in a more 
broadly based research project which is now under way.* At the same time 
it was possible to use several other research projects of the Research Seminar, 
such as those on youth movements, immigrant youth, ae social participa- 
tion,” for elucidation of several problems connected with 

The research presented here is based on analysis of 400 cases, of which 
250 were random samples of five different settlements and urban quarters, 
and 150 a sample of leaders and mobile persons from these settlements and 
from various special courses for community leaders and such. 




















































































Il. THE NATURE AND DIFFERENT TYPES OF REFERENCE 
ORIENTATIONS 


The first step towards ascertaining the place of reference groups in the 
social structure was to see what are the main types of orientation to reference 
groups. An answer to this could be found in the responses to such questions 
as “Are you satisfied or otherwise with your present job, social relations, etc., 
and why?” “What is good, or bad, about them?” “Why is it good or bad?” 

























5. See S. N. Eisenstadt, “The Place of Elites and Primary Groups i in the Process of Absorption of 
New Immigrants”, American Journal of Sociology, Nov. 1951; “Processes of Communication Among 
New Immigrants”, ” Public Opinion Quarterly, Spring 1952; “‘Conditions of Communicative Receptivity” j 
Public Opinion Quarterly (in press); “Reference Group Behaviour and Social Integration”, 
Sociological Review ‘(in press). 

6. On the general amine of this project, see the Memorandum submitted to the Second International 
Congress of Sociology, Liege, 1953, ISA/L/RD/t1o. 

7. See “Sociology in Israel, 1948-53”, submitted to this Congress, ISA/L/RD/6. 
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“How would you like to have it?” “Why would you like it that way?” 
“What do you consider to be proper standards for it?” “Is this important 
or unimportant for you, and why?” “When do you feel so?” etc., etc. These 
were included in interviews and observation schedules.® 

The first important finding was that when talking of reference groups, 
as our basic analytical concept, we might be guilty of reifications. This has 
already been alluded to in the literature, when it was emphasized that a 
“reference group” is a group with whose norms we identify ourselves.® In all 
our interviews it became apparent that it is this norm (or, perhaps, in a 
broader sense, “value”) that serves most as the frame of reference towards 
which an individual seeks to orient himself, and that only in some specific 
situations is such a norm tied to a concrete group. Thus it seems that the 
process of orienting oneself towards a frame of reference which transcends 
one’s own concrete roles, is a part of the normative process in society, 
through which some value-orientations are maintained in concrete behaviour. 

In order to be able to understand this process, it is necessary to analyse 
some of the more important common characteristics of such norms and 
frames of reference. These, on the basis of the material available, seem to be 
the following: 

(a) All such norms contain a general evaluative element, i.e. they are 
general standards according to which various patterns of behaviour are evalu- 
ated. Thus they may be said to transcend any given concrete act of behaviour. 

(b) Despite their generality, they are, at the same time, related to various 
clusters of roles and specifically focused on them. Hence they may be said 
to bring these roles into a wider context of reference. 

(c) This wider context does very often, although not always (in fact in 
about 70 per cent of our cases) contain some elements of collectivity- 
orientation, i.e. some evaluation in terms of behaviour and participation in 
a given collectivity, not necessarily a concrete group, but more often—at 
least in our cases—a “total society” or some major subdivision of it. The 
following two excerpts from interviews can well illustrate these points: 

“I think it is not proper to behave in such a way in this settlement. One 
should participate in its affairs and behave like a good worker. Otherwise, 
you are not really a member of this settlement, or even of the Yishuv at all; 
you are outside it...” 

“Tt is not Jewish not to help one’s neighbour, even if you do not know 
him. We Jews always helped each other, but here it is sometimes different, 
and I do not know what we are becoming.” 

(d) These norms were usually (in about 90 per cent of the cases) 





8. Obviously, it was mainly in the open-ended and focused interviews that clear answers to such 
questions could be elicited, although some general indications were also found in the closed ques- 
tionnaires. 

9. An interesting comment on this view can also be found in a recent paper by E. Stern and S. Keller, 
“Spontaneous Group References in France”, Public Opinion Quarterly, Summer 1953, Vol. 17, No. 2, 
pp. 208-18, in which some of the usual assumptions of reference group theory are pertinently criticized, 
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perceived as prescribing the proper types of behaviour in the roles and 
situations to which they were referring. 

(ec) These norms usually served also as principles of perceptual organiza- 
tion of the social field for the individual; i.e. with their aid various social 
objects could be perceived in some organized way, for instance, as conform- 
ing with given norms or deviating from them, as exemplifying certain values, 
etc. (A good example of this may be found in the following excerpt from an 
interview: “When I know how one should behave, what is the accepted way 
here, I begin also to understand people, to know who is doing what... 
everything becomes clearer. But otherwise I am very confused; everything 
is rather blurred.”’) 

It seems to us that these general characteristics of reference norms are not 
limited only to our research, or necessarily influenced by the types of ques- 
tions asked. Perusal of the “raw materials” of other studies of this subject, 
especially of Newcomb’s fully documented Bennington study and of several 
studies on communication,!® indicates that most of these characteristics 
existed there as well, and may therefore be assumed, at least in a hypothetical 
way, as more or less universal attributes of reference norms. 

Beyond these common characteristics, the various reference norms may 
be differentiated according to the kind of roles and situations to which they 
refer, and according to the kind of normative imperatives which they pre- 
scribe to these roles. The analysis of our material showed the following main 
types of such norms. Although they seem to cover the main types of institu- 
tional roles," it is not claimed, however, that they are the only possible ones, 
and it is to be hoped that additional work will enable a wider differentiation 
to be made. 

1. General norms which seem to apply to almost any kind of roles and 
situations and which indicate only a very general prescription of behaviour, 
such as “good-bad” behaviour, “honest-dishonest”, etc. They are not 
specifically related to any particular role and can be seen as applicable 
throughout a great variety of concrete forms of behaviour. 

2. General norms which indicate the type of behaviour or attitudes 
appropriate to all members of a collectivity, and which indicate also a general 
type of identification with such a collectivity. A good example can be seen 
in the excerpt from the interview quoted earlier about the “mutual help” 
obligations of Jews, etc. These norms are also of a rather broad application. 
They do not prescribe any definite single role, but they are already clearly 
oriented towards a definite, even if rather wide, social setting. They may be 
said to prescribe the universal conditions of membership in a community. 

3. Norms and values prescribing the types of behaviour appropriate to 





10. See, for instance, the material given in M. Sherif, op. cit., and in T. Newcomb, op. cit. See 
R. Merton, Mass Persuasion (N.Y., 1946). See M. Janowitz, The Community Press in an Urban Setting (Free 
Press, 1952). 

11. The classification found here in similar to but not identical with the one used by R. Linton in 
Study of Man (N.Y. 1936), pp. 272 ff. 
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certain broad categories of social roles (i.e. age, sex, etc.) or some of the 
major institutional frameworks and subgroups of the society (i.e. family life, 
economic or religious behaviour, etc.). It is obvious that here there exist very 
many possibilities according to the different institutional spheres and sub- 
groups within a society. 

4. Norms which prescribe behaviour in what may be called ambiguous, 
potentially undefined (at least from the point of view of a given individual) 
situations. These norms usually define the solution to some conflict between 
various demands and expectations, and also some sort of hierarchy of values 
and preferences. 

5. Norms which prescribe the possibilities of choice between various 
roles in a given situation, and which prescribe the behaviour appropriate in 
the process of choice and in the chosen role. 

These were the most important types of reference norms that were en- 
countered in our researches. While no claim is being made that this list is 
exhaustive, it is already sufficient to show us that there may exist at least two 
different types of orientations towards such wider norms, or two types of 
such norms and frames of reference. First, there are those norms which 
emphasize or delineate the proper way of behaviour in a given concrete role 
or situation. They are, as it were, explicit formulations of the ultimate values 
which are implicit in any given social interaction. In other words, these 
norms give a wider, and not merely technical, meaning to the various roles, 
and in this way put them in the framework of wider value-orientations and 
some sort of collectivity identification. They do not, however, relate these 
roles to any other specific roles, and are firmly bound to a given concrete 
situation, which does not seem to be in any way problematic. 

The second type of reference norms (those listed 4 and 5) seem to be of 
a somewhat different type, or to have at least an entirely different emphasis. 
They define solutions to problems, to potential conflicts (for the individual, 
and within the society), and delineate the points and possibilities of choice. 
They usually deal not with a simple, unproblematic situation (or set of 
situations) but with several situations or roles which have to be arranged in 
some relation to one another. Thus the reference to wider norms, systems of 
values, etc., is in this case not only a general indicator of proper behaviour 
and attitude but also a regulator of potentially conflicting and complex modes 
of behaviour. This difference between these two types of reference norms 
may be most clearly discerned in some of their internal characteristics. In the 
second type of norms there always exist, as already indicated, some sort of 
hierarchical arrangement of different roles, values, attitudes. There is always 
an emphasis on the relative importance of some of these spheres of relations 
and roles, while in the first type there is usually a more simple, unequivocal 
emphasis on one norm or value which is given a somewhat absolute validity. 
The following excerpt from an interview is a good illustration of this point: 
“I was told that it is usually more important to perform the various civic 
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duties than to help friends. Helping friends is also important, but not of such 
great importance. Only if we shall all perform our duties to the settlement 
and the State, shall we and all our friends live in order and in peace.” 

These two different types of norms were mentioned and referred to by 
most of the interviewees. The first, simple type, was mentioned by about 
go per cent, while the second, the hierarchically complex one, by about 
75 per cent. 


Ill. REFERENCE ORIENTATIONS AS MECHANISMS OF 
SOCIAL CONTROL 


This analysis, cursory as it may be, already shows us that these various 
frames of reference seem to fulfil an important function in society. All these 
reference norms are, in reality, derivations from the main values of a society. 
It is through the reference to these norms that the various concrete roles 
which an individual performs are related to the wider values of society, and 
to its basic identifications. As it is well known that the maintenance of 
common ultimate values is an important prerequisite of any society, it can 
be postulated that the reference to wider norms constitutes a mechanism of 
social control, through which proper ways of behaviour and attitudes are 
maintained, whether in simple, unambiguous situations, or, in the second 
case, in potentially conflict-ridden situations. 

This does, however, only raise another problem—perhaps the most crucial 
one of our whole discussion—namely why, and in what cases, is such reference- 
norm behaviour necessary as a mechanism of social control? In order to 
be able to approach an answer to this question, we should first ask in what 
kinds of social situations are these orientations evoked and maintained? Do 
there exist any specific types of such situations, or are they fortuitously, 
randomly distributed throughout the social system? 

The answer to this question is not very simple for a variety of reasons. 
First, it is necessary to remember that many of our data (as well as those in 
any social research) have been collected through some type of questioning, 
which usually creates a new social situation. Hence it is important to be able 
to discount this factor in the analysis of our data and rely sometimes more 
on systematic observations and open questions rather than on direct struc- 
tured questioning. Secondly—and this applies mainly to our data—we have 
to distinguish between those situations which are the result of a specific 
situation of immigration, culture-change, etc., and those situations which 
may be assumed to exist in any stable society. We shall also see that this 
distinction will enable us to throw some very important light on the problem. 

With these cautions in our mind, we shall attempt to give an answer to 
this problem. This answer is based on an analysis of altogether about 300 
cases (based both on questioning and observation) in which satisfactory 


answers to this problem could be found. The analysis of this material shows 
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most clearly that these references to wider norms are evoked in special social 
and psychological situations, which can be defined from two different points 
of view. First, we may ask how are they experienced and perceived by those 
who participate in them. Secondly, we may also ask whether there exist any 
specific characteristics of such situations, which define their place in the social 
structure. It seems best to begin with the first question, since through it we 
shall be able to understand the problems faced by the participants in the 
situation and understand the function of reference norms for them. It may 
then be easier to proceed to the second question. A content analysis of inter- 
views and observations reveals that the following seem to be the most 
important feelings and attitudes experienced by these people: 

First, there is the mere lack of knowledge of proper behaviour and of 
understanding of the situation. This deficiency is not usually felt simply as 
a technical deficiency in perception or organization, but more often as a 
difficulty of ordering one’s aims and goals into a meaningful pattern. The 
different goals become discrete, and to some extent disorganized. Thus it is 
that the possibility of conflict is often perceived by. people in such situations. 

Along with this we usually find a great deal of uncertainty and anxiety 
about establishing relations with other people. The individual feels that he 
faces undefined, unknown behaviour on the part of other people and is not 
certain of being able to establish stable relations with them. “I do not know 
how to behave here . . . what is good or bad . . . 1 am always afraid what 
other people will think of me . . . whether they will think I am all right . . . 
whether I do what should be done . . . by them”. In other words, there may 
exist an anxiety about denial of reciprocity on the part of those with whom 
one may, or may have to, participate in these new, unstructured situations. 

This anxiety is closely related to the fear of not attaining, or of losing, 
one’s place in the collectivity or wider society of which one is a member, 
and which makes these demands. The collectivity may be an important sub- 
group of a society (ethnic group, social movement, etc.), but usually there 
is some orientation towards the total society. “I do not feel that I am yet a 
member of the Yishuv, of the State, even of this town. It is so baffling; I do 
not know what to do; whether this is the way in which one becomes a part 
of the country here, or even a part of this factory I am working in.” 

In summarizing these various attitudes, it might be said that an individual 
feels in such situations ‘some anxiety about his place and status within the 
community. Our material was not clinically oriented, and sometimes there 
is only rather indirect evidence, but there is usually some anxiety about the 
potential failure of the ego to integrate and guide the personality. This is, of 
course, closely related to the problem of perceptual and moral organization 
which was mentioned earlier. 

These various attitudes were usually quite closely interconnected. In about 
60 per cent they went always together, while in 80-85 per cent of the cases, 
at least three out of the four existed. 
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IV. THE PLACE OF SITUATIONS IN WHICH REFERENCE 
ORIENTATIONS ARE EVOKED IN THE SOCIAL 
STRUCTURE 


The foregoing discussion has shown us the psycho-sociological meaning 
of certain situations for those who participate in them, and the nature of the 
problems they face. It has shown clearly . we deal here not with extreme 
individual psychological states, but with states of uncertainty and anxiety 
which have clear social reference points. 

We shall describe the main situations which were found in our analysis. 
These various situations could probably be multiplied, and there exists also 
an overlap between them (both analytically and concretely). But even so 
their main characteristics can be discerned. The following are the main 
situations in which those reference norms which deal with potentially 
conflicting roles are evoked. 

1. Situations in which an individual, most of whose roles are performed 
in a given institutional setting (especially family, home, and place of work), 
is called upon to perform new roles in another setting (i.e. political, ritual, 
educational). Some typical instances of this from our material are the 
following: 

(a) Whenever people in a settlement or an urban neighbourhood are called 
upon to perform some civic duty (local or national), to join some sort of 
organization or association, or to participate in an election, drive, etc. 

(b) When members of a settlement or of an urban area are called upon 
to participate in some collective ritual, parade, etc. 

(c) When such people are faced with educational problems brought over 
by their children from the school and youth movement. 

(d) Whenever such individuals beconie oriented to a wider setting 
through reading newspapers, listening to the radio and trying to understand 
and cope with problems presented there. 

2. Whenever for an individual a real or potential conflict exists between 
the participation in different social settings and groups. Typical examples 
here are, for instance: 

(a) When the demands made by the political authorities or parties seem 
to be in conflict with the claims of work (i.e. either in allocation of time or 
in the necessity to chose one’s fellow workers, or in the demand to allocate 
work only to members of a given party); 

(b) When such demands run counter to family solidarity, once more 
either in terms of time allocation, or of necessity to give preference to mem- 
bers of party or trade union and not to relatives, friends, or neighbours. 
Instances of this can be multiplied, and do, of course, exist in any society. 
However, they become more pronounced in situations of culture contact. 

(c) Whenever people are faced with some new demand on their time, 
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and more especially when such a demand is made in terms of participation 
in the total society (i.e. various types of national service, taxes, inauguration 
of a new economic or agricultural policies, etc.). 

(d) The necessity to have some reference orientation becomes especially 
important when, in the above situations, there exists also a necessity to make 
an explicit choice between various roles and courses of action and/or to enter 
actively into a new group. Examples of this can be seen when parents have 
to choose for their children different types of schools (i.e. religious or secular), 
when there exist some possibilities of choosing between different occupational 
channels at the times of political elections, etc. These cases may also fre- 
quently involve the joining of a new group. The outstanding example of this 
is, of course, taking up military service or joining a youth movement. As 
we shall see later, however, in such situations some additional elements 
come in. 

In our investigations about 87-5 per cent of all the orientations to the 
more complex norms were related to the types of situation outlined above. 
About 5 per cent did not seem to be related to any special situation while 
in 7°5 per cent of the cases no clear analysis could be made. 

The common characteristic of all these situations is that in all of them 
the individual has to transfer his behaviour from one institutional sphere to 
another, or has to act concurrently in several institutional spheres and to 
relate them to one another. Analysis shows that most such situations may 
create some uncertainty and anxiety among individuals who participate in 
it. It is proposed here that this is due to the following conditions which are 
inherent in the institutional structure of any society and in the elementary 
fact of social division of labour. 

(a) First, it seems that in most, or all, societies different institutional 
frameworks or spheres are regulated according to different principles and 
norms, and hence the transition from one sphere to another may involve 
both unfamiliarity and conflict. 

(b) This possibility is especially acute because different people participate 
to different degrees in the various institutional spheres and hence may be 
more strongly involved in one than in the other. 

(c) Such division of labour and different degrees of social participation 
exist not only in relation to different institutional spheres but also in the 
relation between what may be called “local” and “central” activities. Most 
people in any society participate actively in some sub-groups or sub-systems 
of a society which have only an indirect relation to the central sphere of 
activity and the values of a society, and yet their activity must necessarily be 
oriented to these values and to some extent guided by them.}* 

In other words, it may be tentatively summed up that these situations of 





12. These general theoretical considerations are very closely related to those outlined by Talcott 
Parsons in The Social System, and by T. Parsons, E. Shils and R, Bales, in Working Papers Towards a 
Theory of Action, 
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uncertainty exist in any society because of the fact that any individual’s 
behaviour, attitudes and identification must necessarily extend beyond the 
actual roles which he performs at any given time and throughout his life. 
This discussion should, of course, be expanded, and these institutional con- 
ditions should be analysed in greater detail. But now it seems enough to say 
that on the basis of the former analysis it may be proposed that the various 
“reference” orientations towards wider norms, groups, or values are evoked 
in situations of strain so as to counteract the anxieties referred to above. 
These orientations fulfil then the functions of mechanism of social control 
because they can provide the necessary perceptual and moral knowledge 
through which the social field can be organized, behaviour in it regulated, 
relations with other people stabilized, and a feeling of status-security and 
collective identification established. 

Before proceeding with our discussion, we have still one question to 
answer. Our preceding analysis was mostly concerned with those types of 
orientations which referred to undefined situations, situations of potential 
conflict. What about the first (perhaps in a way more common) types of 
reference orientations; those which simply reaffirm the main values implicit 
in any concrete situation or group? In what situations are these norms evoked? 
The answer to these questions is both easier and more difficult than in regard 
to the former types of norms. It is easier because in a situation of rapid social 
change, such as the one we have been investigating, the evocation of these 
“simple” orientations and norms is frequent—perhaps even more frequent 
than of the more complicated norms. On the other hand, however, it is more 
difficult to discern and analyse exactly the situations in a stable setting in 
which these norms are evoked. Our data in this respect are rather impres- 
sionistic, and much more systematic research will be needed before full 
answers will be given. 

The most general conclusion we have reached on this matter is that these 
norms are evoked in situations where, for one reason or another, the routine 
of a given group, situation of work, or family behaviour is disturbed. The 
important difference between these and the former situations is that these 
disturbances seem to be due not to the systematic impingement of other 
institutional spheres on the group or situation, but mostly to some sort of 
internal disturbances due to individual tensions and differences, to lack of 
adequate motivation to perform some routine work, etc.1* 

It may thus be suggested that these “simple” unequivocal norms are 
evoked when the stability of a fully structured and usually accepted situation 
is threatened, either because those participating in it seem either apathetic in 
performing their roles or appear to view them in purely technical meaning, 
without seeing in them any full social and moral meaning. This interpretation 





13. Further research may perhaps show that there exist some systemic conditions within a small group 
which do also give rise to conditions of some uncertainty. The work of R. Bales points in such a direction. 
But we still need much research in this field, 
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—tentative and cursory as it is—finds support in the analysis of the data 
specific to the situation of social change and culture contact. In this situation 
it was found that the immigrants very often faced a gradual undermining 
of the most simple roles, in work, in family life, in neighbourhood relations. 
These would lose some of the meaningfulness of their relation to values and 
status images, and would become purely technical and adaptive.!4 It would 
not be only a conflict between relatively ordered and stable situations and 
norms, but a disorganization of these elementary, simple situations, of their 
internally meaningful organization. It is in such situations that the references 
to the more simple, unequivocal norms were very often evoked, looked for, 
and asked for. Quite often this would be intermingled with the reference to 
the more complex, hierarchically arranged norms. But even more often it 
was found that, in such a situation of change and disorganization, people 
could be disinterested and apathetic towards these more complex reference 
norms unless and until the meaningfulness and stability of the simpler situa- 
tion and norms became re-established. In these situations there was usually 
also a very strong emphasis on some sort of collective identity and participa- 
tion, and it was the lack of meaning of various roles in relation to such 
identity that was quite often especially remarked. 

It may thus be proposed that the reference orientation towards the 
simpler, and in a way more basic, norms does also serve as a mechanism of 
social control, but not so much in situations of potential conflict between 
different sub-systems of a society as in the event of potential disorganization 
of a stable sub-system itself. This is evident in the relatively small emphasis 
on any “hierarchial” organization of norms and roles in these references. 
However, several situations were found in which both types of reference 
orientations and norms were used, and when the need for both of them was 
expressed by the participants. These situations were mainly of two types. 
First, the situations of choice already mentioned. It was quite often found 
that, though during the process of choice between different alternatives or 
possibilities the more complex norms were used and referred to, once a 
choice has been made and the individual had entered a given group in which 
he had to perform some concrete role, the more simple norms were also 
referred to. It was found quite often that during the initial process of 
“socialization” within a group (army, course, new place of work, etc.), the 
individual would refer to both types of norms. After he became more 
stabilized in the new place, however, the reference to the more complex 
norms would be diminished. Secondly, both types of norms would some- 
times be referred to also when some new demands were made by the total 
society—demands which would necessitate the undertaking of some very 
routine and discipline-demanding activities, such as civic defence, or rounds 
of watches. 





14. See S. N. Eisenstadt, “Conditions of Communicative Receptivity”. 
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These examples seem to substantiate our previous analysis. They show 
that in both these types of situation, there existed at the same time some 
conflict between various demands and attitudes—a conflict which had to be 
resolved by means of wide community participation, and also by the neces- 
sity to give wider meaning to various new concrete roles and performances. 

From this analysis it is clear that there exists a multiplicity of reference 
norms and groups to which an individual may direct himself and that his 
choice between them is very largely determined by the kind of social situa- 
tion he is in. These different reference norms are evoked when the impact 
of the institutional structure on the individual puts him in a somewhat 
problematic situation from the point of view of his status and collectivity 
aspirations. Thus it may be suggested that the kinds of reference orientations 
and norms that will be evoked in a given situation—whether these be simple, 
universal norms, or those related to specific clusters of roles (e.g. occupation, 
family, etc.) or the more “complex”, hierarchically arranged norms—will 
depend on the interplay between the particular social situation in which an 
individual finds himself and his perception of this situation in terms of his 
status-image or levels of aspiration. Here there exists a very wide scope for 
research, some possibilities of which have already been indicated in former 
analyses of the problem.'® The analysis presented here has shown, we hope, 
how it is onsite to relate these various concrete problems to analysis of the 
institutional structure of society. It has shown that such orientations and 
references serve as mechanism through which various concrete roles are 
connected with the main values of a society and regulated by them. 

This raises some additional systematic problems which have to be solved 


before all the various ramifications of these conclusions can be fully under- 
stood. 


V. THE COMMUNICATION OF REFERENCE-ORIENTATIONS 
AND THEIR PLACE IN THE SYSTEM OF 
COMMUNICATION IN A SOCIETY 


The first problems is to ascertain in what ways this social control is 
exercised and performed. How does the orientation to reference norms and 
groups develop within an individual, and how is it maintained through his 
various social activities? We have to ask who exercises this control, and by 
what means. It can be assumed at this stage of our discussion that some sort 
of general orientation is developed in any normal individual through the 
process of socialization.!® Several researches now going on try to analyse 
systematically this process in socialization. But even if we take it for granted 
now, the problem still.remains as to how these orientations are maintained 





15. See R. Merton and A. Kitt, op. cit. 


16. See on this Talcott Parsons, “The Social System”, 1951, ch. viii, and his forthcoming chapter 
on socialization in the next volume of Working Papers. 
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and implemented in the main situations in adult life in which the potential 
need may exist. 

It is through the attempt to find answers to this problem that we have 
come to what may be an interesting theoretical development through which 
another set of problems could be connected with that of reference group 
behaviour. In most of the situations investigated by us, it was found that: 

(a) the various reference orientations, etc., are usually communicated to 
people, and that these people expect to receive such communications; 

(b) That these communications are transmitted by persons in special 
social positions—usually of leadership—or striving to attain special positions, 
among whose functions is the transmission of such communications, and 

(c) that the transmission of such norms constitutes a basic part of the 
process of communication in the society, and 

(d) that this whole process of communication constitutes an important 
part of the institutional framework of the society; i.e. that special roles and 
situations are assigned and that these roles are connected with positions of 
authority. : 

The transmission and articulation of reference standards in situations of 
potential conflict (and/or rapid social change) was usually found to be the 
function of special people who can be broadly said to hold positions of 
leadership, or aspire to such positions, whether formal or informal.1”? We 
shall analyse in yet greater detail the various processes of selection of these 
leaders who were of different types—traditional, political, professional, etc. 
—in our situation, but here it is enough to emphasize that in most of the 
situations investigated there were people in positions of leadership, or 
authority, or aspiring to such positions, who would see it as part of their 
tasks to communicate these various wider norms and prescribe or propose 
different types of solutions to the potential conflict. Perhaps even more inter- 
esting is the fact that most of the new immigrants sought such people, and 
expected the communication of norms from people in these positions. The 
absence of such people in certain instances was very often experienced as one 
of the main frustrations of the new situation. About 65 per cent of those 
investigated here either emphasized such a frustration or a deep satisfaction 
at the existence of such people. As one of the interviewees put it, “I felt awful 
when I could not find any important people who could explain to me all 
this and tell me how to behave. . . it was really terrible, but now it is much 
better, much easier when these officials explain to me this . . .”"!8 

These people, the communicators, were looked upon as interpreters of 
the new reality, as people who could both explain and evaluate the various 
situations of potential conflict. It was the absence of such people in certain 
situations that gave rise to a predisposition among the immigrants to go after 





17. See S. N. Eisenstadt, “The Process of Communication” and the “Place of Elites and Primary 
Groups”. 
18. See for more material on this “The Place of Elites”, etc. 
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“quack” leaders.1* At the same time the absorbing structure and its repre- 
sentatives were also always looking among the immigrants for people who 
could act as transmitters of communications for the absorbing society to the 
various immigrant groups and were ready to give them positions of power 
and authority, in the hope that in this way their communications would be 
received and accepted by the various groups of immigrants. It was also found 
that in a great part (about 75 per cent to 80 per cent of communications 
analysed by us in the different settlements) of both the formal and semi- 
formal communications directed towards the immigrants from the absorbing 
society, as well as communication coming from their leaders (ethnic, 
religious, or professional) consisted of such reference-norms, prescriptions 
of behaviour and identification. Most propaganda communication covered 
the main characteristics of reference-norms referred to above and only purely 
technical communication differed in this respect.2° Thus our analysis shows 
that reference-group orientations, their maintenance and transmission, are 
an important part of the institutional structure of a society. It seems that the 
same applies in a general way not only to a total society or community, but 
also to various small groups, organizations, etc. Thus we have found, 
although as yet only in a rather impressionistic way, that such informal 
leaders, or communicators, exist in almost every cluster of groups (family, 
neighbourhood, place of work). More systematic researches on these prob- 
lems, undertaken elsewhere, have also shown the same general conclusions.” 

This brief analysis of the relation between communications and reference 
orientations may perhaps also help to evaluate communication research in 
terms of systematic sociological problems and also to orient this research to 
such problems. Most of the more recent communication research which is 
not confined merely to opinion surveys is already going in such a systematic 
and dynamic direction. Instead of just listing the listening, reading, or movie- 
attending, habits of various groups of the population, this research has tended 
more and more to analyse the process of communication in a functional 
setting, in its relation to community life and to the individual’s general 
orientation and participation in a social system. Foremost among these 
researches are those of Lazarsfeld and Associates on the “People’s Choice” ,?* 
Merton’s analysis of the Smith broadcast®* and of patterns of influentials in 

19. See “Conditions of Communicative Receptivity”. 

20. See “The Process of Communication”. 

21. Evidence for this can be found in numerous studies of small groups, especially those of R. Bales 
at the Harvard Laboratory of Social Relations. The analysis presented here, especially that part which 
deals with the relation between social division of labour is, to some extent, parallel to the analysis of 
“phase movements” in the small groups. In additional work we hope to analyse the relation between 
those movements and the structure of communication within a society. Evidence on the existence of 
such centers of communication in every-day organization and groups can be found in: E. Jacobson, 
““A Method for Studying the Relationship between Communication Structure and Attitudes in Com- 
plex Organization”, Survey Research Center, University of Michigan, 1952 (mimeographed), and 
L. Reissman, “Levels of Aspiration and Social Class”, American Sociological Review, Vol. 18, No. 3, 
June 1953, pp. 233-42. 


22. P. Lazarsfeld et al., The People’s Choice (N.Y., 1948). 
23. R. Merton, “Mass Persuasion”. 
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a community,?4 Herzog’s and L. C. Warner’s analysis of the audiences of 
“soap operas’ and similar performances,** Berelson’s analysis of newspaper- 
writings** and Janowitz’ analysis of community press.’ In all these researches, 
one way or another, it was shown that receptiveness to different kinds of 
communication is conditioned to a very great extent by one’s status-image 
and aspirations, by one’s aspirations to various types of community participa- 
tion and quite often by seeking solutions to some dilemmas and problems of 
status and participation. Moreover, in these researches is also implied— 
mainly through the concept of “opinion leaders” and influentials on the one 
hand and through the analysis of the structure of mass media on the other— 
that the process of communication constitutes a part of the institutional 
structure of the society. But with the exception of Merton’s analysis of types 
of influentials and Janowitz’ analysis of the community press, there has been 
until now little systematic analysis in this direction. It is submitted here that 
such an analysis could be furthered and developed through the convergence 
of communication research and of reference-group research. In this way the 
analysis of contents of communication would receive additional significance 
—it could be systematically analysed as to the types of norms, orientations, 
etc., it transmits. The whole process of communication in a society could be 
analysed as an important medium ‘of social control through which these 
regulative norms are maintained. The success or failure of communication 
could be analysed through the analysis of the communicative situation, the 
interplay of actors in it, and the processes of selection of these actors. It seems 
to us that the interpolation of these two fields of research-communication 
and reference group behaviour can both help towards the systematization 
of research and theory, and also towards the posing of new, additional 
research problems. 


VI. THE FAILURE OF COMMUNICATION OF REFERENCE 
ORIENTATIONS AND ITS EFFECT 


In the foregoing section we have analysed the various institutional rami- 
fications of the main hypothesis of this paper; namely, that reference to wider 
norms constitutes a mechanism of social control. This hypothesis does natur- 
ally imply that the exercise of this social control through communication 
may prove sometimes to be a failure. We shall now describe some such 
occurrences and analyse the various problems implied in them. 

In our researches it was found out that endeavours to communicate were 
not always successful, and the would-be communicators were not always 
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accepted by the groups of immigrants. Not all communications in all situa- 
tions were received or accepted by the communicants, or from all would-be 
communicators. Only some were really successful in transmitting the various 
reference norms and orientations they tried to communicate. Although most 
of them did transmit wider norms, and attempted to prescribe proper norms 
of behaviour and solutions for potential conflict, their proposals were not 
always successful. Only under special conditions did they attain success. In 
this way it was demonstrated that the mechanism of social control did not 
always function, and the control could easily break down under certain 
conditions. In the language of current communication research, it may be 
found that the predisposition to receive communications did not always 
exist, and sometimes there developed what may be called communicative 
aps. 

We should then ask ourselves what happens in such cases. If our basic 
hypothesis is correct—that the communication and maintenance of reference 
orientations and norms is a mechanism of social control, then we should 
expect to find in such cases some sort of deviant behaviour of social dis- 
organization. The analysis of our data does fully support this supposition. 
It was found, with very few exceptions, that whenever the communication 
interaction was disrupted, and the various reference orientations not accepted, 
some types of deviant behaviour would arise. In about 70 per cent of those 
situations and cases (altogether about 150) in which such interaction did not 
exist, some type of deviant behaviour took place, while about go per cent of 
all cases of deviant behaviour could be related to such situations. 

Differing manifestations of deviant behaviour were, of course, found. 
We could list here the four most important: general apathy in performance 
of any wider roles, or lack of the simplest adaptive roles, lack of positive 
identification with the country, active deviation from various norms (especi- 
ally those regulating instrumental relations), and agitation and organization 
of various types of deviant organizations and activities (e.g. demonstrations, 
public outbreaks, etc.). This is, of course, a very rough classification and it 
stands in need of more elaborate analytical distinction and differentiation. 
This would make possible a more thorough analysis of the relations between 
different types of unsuccessful communication and between different types 
of deviant behaviour. We intend to make an elaborate analysis of some such 
cases in the second paper of this series. But at this stage it is enough to show 
that the types of deviant behaviour are very closely connected with the 
functions of reference norms as mechanisms of social control. These various 
types of deviant behaviour clearly manifest the lack of (a) moral and per- 
ceptual organization of the social field which may give rise to apathy or to 
active outbreaks, (b) feeling of solidarity and social participation which is 
manifest botlr in negative identification and in the lack of predisposition to 
participate in any solidarity activities, (c) proper norms which would regu- 
late the activities and relations of different people, manifest both in the 
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breaking, or non-performance of various instrumental roles and in the out- 
breaks. While still further systematic analysis will be needed for the full 
elaboration of the various consequences of lack of orientation towards refer- 
ence norms and groups or of deviant orientation towards them, even this 
analysis is sufficient to validate our general hypothesis on the functions of 
reference norms and groups in the social and the personality systems. 


Vil. CHARACTERISTICS OF COMMUNICATIVE 
SITUATIONS AND CONDITIONS OF SUCCESSFUL AND 
UNSUCCESSFUL COMMUNICATIONS 


We are now faced with an additional problem which stems from our 
analysis. We have demonstrated that the unsuccessful transmission and com- 
munication of reference orientation is connected with some types of deviant 
behaviour and anomic situations. But when is such transmission unsuccessful? 
Can we find out whether there exist any special conditions under which this 
transmission is unsuccessful? While no definite answers can yet be given to 
this problem, some first indications can be presented. These indications are 
based on the supposition, implicit in our analysis, that special social situations 
exist in which communication of reference norms and groups takes place. In 
order to be able to answer our problem it would be best first to analyse the 
general structure of the situations of communication (which may be technic- 
ally called “communicative situations”), the nature of the interaction that 
takes place, and then proceed and see when this interaction is unsuccessful. 

What are then the basic characteristics of such situations, and of the 
interaction in communication? Such situations were analysed mostly through 
observation, but to some extent also through interviewing. These situations 
included political party meetings, ritual occasions and ceremonies, various 
situations in which directions were given, various situations of professional 
and semi-professional advice, as well as many more informal meetings. On 
the basis of this material it seems that the basic characteristics of such situations 
are the following. 

A communicative situation is, almost by definition, an asymmetrical and 
hierarchical situation. This asymmetry is most clearly seen in the relative 
positions of the leader and the led, of the communicator and the recipient 
of the communication. The communicator has both more knowledge and 
authority than the recipient. He is accepted only in so far as he has these 
advantages. Hence, he is also expected to be the originator of more activities 
than the recipients. His rate of activity, at least in the communicative situa- 
tion, is higher than that of the recipients and they are very much dependent 
on him for the execution of such activities. 

This asymmetry is not, however, confined merely to differences in 
authority, knowledge, and rate of activity. It is also manifest in the type of 
activity, in the way of execution of activities, in the norms regulating one’s 
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activity. The leader usually acts not only in terms of one set of institutional 
norms but of several, and he attempts to resolve some of the inconsistencies 
which may exist between them by arranging them in a definite hierarchy. 
Thus he may attempt to interpret the meaning of the various laws, etc., 
which touch on family life or employment in terms of political loyalties or 
in terms of an overall way of life. The recipients of communication, on the 
other hand, act to a much greater degree within one set of institutional 
norms. This difference between the communicators and the recipients may 
be seen in two different, although interconnected, ways. First, because of the 
greater variety and complexity of spheres in which the communicant acts, 
he is, in a way, more instrumentally oriented than the recipients, whose 
instrumental orientations are more or less stabilized within the solidarity of 
some sub-group (family, neighbourhood, etc.). Secondly, however, he has 
somehow to organize these broader and more complex instrumental activities 
into a newsolidarity and expressive pattern, a broader and more inclusive one. 
Hence, he has, in a way, to extend the solidarity of any given sub-group or 
sub-groups with which he interacts, beyond their own limits towards some 
broader collectivity, and to give it some meaning in terms of wider moral 
values and standards. To the asymmetry of power and knowledge is, then, 
here added the asymmetry of orientations and criteria of action and identi- 
fication. These different orientations and asymmetrical relations are, however, 
complementary, and it is in terms of this complementary character that the 
situation itself is perceived by both sides. The analysis of the various 
interviews and observations shows that there usually exists some under- 
standing of this factor, and a demand on the part of recipients for such 
etry. 

The following excerpt from an interview well illustrates this point: “I do 
not think it is good for the ‘leaders’ to be entirely like us. I have more con- 
fidence in them if they are different, better. They low more and understand 
more problems. Therefore, they have to act differently, perhaps in a more 
complicated way, with greater power than we... only so can they help 
us 


One of the leaders has stated this problem in the following way: “We 
must always do things differently . .. we have to take into account many 
things, problems, they see only one side, the simple way; we have therefore 
to be more strict, more exact . . . otherwise we shall not be accepted . . .” 

A third basic component of a communicative situation is the existence, 
despite the differences in authority, the asymmetry, etc., of some basic 
solidarity between communicants and recipients. There must be some sort 
of mutual identification, a sharing of common symbols and identities. With- 
out this the communication is doomed to failure. This problem was among 
the most clearly articulated in the interviews. About 85 per cent stated that 
the “good thing” about some leader was that he maintained such solidarity. 


It was felt that, despite everything, he was “one of us or with us”. It seems 
Oo 
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that it is this solidarity that serves as the common ground on which the 
various difference of power, orientations, etc., can be acted.” 

The importance of all these characteristics for the maintenance and 
stability of a communicative situation has been demonstrated in most (about 
80 per cent) of the situations and interviews investigated. It is only so far as 
these characteristics existed that the interaction between leaders and wider 
groups of people was effective, or in other words, that the reference orienta- 
tions evoked by these leaders were accepted and acted upon by the various 
groups of immigrants and thus performed their functions as mechanisms of 
social control. 

We may now proceed and ask under what conditions these characteristics 
of communicative situations fail to develop and the situations themselves 
become disrupted. 

It would not be possible for us to give a complete list of such conditions, 
but only those that were found to be most recurrent and important in our 
researches. All these various conditions, briefly enumerated below, give rise 
to a lack of reciprocal and complementary interaction between communi- 
cators and recipients, and we shall analyse them mostly from this point of 
view. First there exists the possibility, already alluded to above, that the 
recipients themselves are apathetic towards the reception of any communica- 
tion which implies any role performance and wider social identification and 
participation. This is usually due to the fact that their status image is com- 
pletely shattered and that they live mostly at an adaptive level, without being 
able to maintain any wider orientations and identifications. In such cases 
normal interaction between them and different kinds of leaders who evoke 
wider implications is almost impossible. It is only through a gradual rebuild- 
ing, at a most elementary level, of their status-image of solidarity in par- 
ticipation, in various small groups, and by a general extension of these 
groups, that some such orientations can once more be part of their behaviour 
and perception. Such a process, it was found, is usually dependent not on 
formal or semi-formal leaders and communicators, but either on various 
persons in therapeutic relationships (e.g. social worker, instructor, etc.), 
and/or on some persons in closer, more intimate, and frequent relations with 
them. In such cases it is necessary first to rebuild the orientation to some very 
general reference-norms, before being able to influence their behaviour and 
attitudes in more complex situations.®® 

A second major condition of distintegration of communicative situations 
takes place whenever there exist a basic rift in the social orientations of the 
leaders and their groups. The meaning of such rift is usually that the asym- 
metry in their relations loses its complementary nature. This may occur in 
several instances. First, whenever the broader and more complicated orienta- 
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tions of the leaders do not correspond with the real situations faced by their 
groups. A good example of this is seen in a time of economic stress and un- 
employment, when there arise many real and potential conflicts as to the 
principles of allocation of labour, relief, etc. An official may appeal to general 
sentiments of patriotism or political loyalty and seems unaware that these do 
not necessarily resolve conflicts between families and the labour bureau. 
Another typical example is that of an official or a community leader laying 
down arbitrary rules in the cultural field (e.g. education) without paying 
attention to the possible conflict between traditional values of some group 
of immigrants and purely secular education, or to the desecration of the 
Sabbath. Such instances could easily be multiplied, but these will suffice to 
exemplify the lack of a complementary character. Secondly, such a lack 
may arise when the authority of a leader is not effective in the wider institu- 
tional spheres in which he has to represent the group. In such cases various 
advantages obtainable in these spheres are not pastes ot to the group; mem- 
bers cannot obtain facilities through the action of their leader, and they feel 
that they cannot extend their solidarity and participation through him. 
Thirdly, such a lack may occur when a leader does not, or cannot, maintain 
solidarity-relations with his constituents, and either lays claims to authority 
or position which is not accepted by the group on grounds either of per- 
sonality or performance, or because of clearly authoritarian tendencies.*° 
The third major condition of disintegration of the communicative situa- 
tion takes place usually when there exists a direct conflict between leaders— 
one which cannot be isolated or mediated. Our researches have demonstrated 
that in every community there exist several communicative situations and 
several institutional and “opinion” leaders. We shall not go here into a 
detailed analysis of the social characteristics and nature of such leaders, but 
only assume at this stage of our discussion that in each major institutional 
sphere (economics, politics, law, religion, etc.) there are some leaders whose 
function is to mediate that and other spheres, and the same applies to major 
sub-groups of a society or community. In some cases and in some societies 
these various functions may be, of course, performed by the same persons.*? 
Each of these leaders has to resolve different potential conflicts according to 
somewhat different principles and hierarchies of values, but in a stable society 
they ultimately represent common value orientations and a common soli- 
darity and identification, and hence there must be some sort of compatibility 
between them. In so far, however, as their orientations are totally opposed 
to one another—for instance, either in terms of political values or religious 
orientations—and their basic interests, value-orientations, and collective iden- 
tifications are unaccepted by each other, they cannot fully perform their 





30. We shall not analyse here the processes through which such leaders arise. This will be left partly 
for the second part of the paper and partly for a separate publication. 

31. We hope to later publish some such comparative studies of communication, leadership, etc., in 
different types of societies. 
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communicative functions. In such cases the groups in which these leaders act 
cannot develop or extend a common solidarity and they are faced with con- 
flicting interpretations of reality and of behaviour, and hence their potential 
conflicts are not wholly resolved. 

A similar outcome may result if there does not exist a complementary 
factor between different levels of communicators and leaders. We have seen 
earlier that even in some small groups there exist people with positions of 
informal influence, opinion, leadership, etc. While there usually exists a great 
flexibility in the relation of the group to them, they may quite often block 
or counteract communication from higher or more formal leadership. In 
this way they may minimize the effectiveness of their explanations and pre- 
scriptions of behaviour, and of the development and extension of attitudes 
of solidarity. While this is not the place to examine this process in detail, it 
is worth mentioning that it may occur frequently in situations of culture- 
contact. 

These may be but some of the conditions under which the communica- 
tive interaction and transmission of reference-orientations become disrupted, 
and many more will be probably found in further researches. But already in 
these examples some basic elements of such disruptions, gaps in the com- 
municative process, can be discerned. The most important among these are 
(a) the lack of basic solidarity and common social identification between the 
leaders and their groups, and (b) lack of common elements in their respective 
status-images and collectivity orientations. It is only so far as it is within the 
power and ability of various types of leaders to give both institutional and 
psychological support to the status aspirations and collectivity orientation of 
the people that they are accepted and can fully function. Whenever this is 
not possible, there arise gaps in the communicative process which give rise 
to various types of deviant behaviour (some of which have been briefly 
described above) and to various processes of change and adjustment. 


Vill. REFERENCE NORMS AND REFERENCE GROUPS 


Before summing up the main conclusions of this stage of our study we 
should dwell on one additional problem which is inherent in the study. We 
have spoken hitherto.in a very general way about reference norms, reference 
groups, etc., without differentiating to any extent between these terms. In 
particular, we have as yet not analysed the place of reference-groups in our 
whole framework. Most of the recent literature on this problem has stressed 
the importance of reference-groups, and although we have indicated already 
at the beginning of our discussion that such an emphasis may involve some 
reification, we have not analysed it systematically. It seems that the main 
question here is “when are groups the main reference points according to 


which a person evaluates himself and orders his behaviour?” 
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On the basis both of our material and of the data of other researches 

mentioned before, the following tentative answers to this question may be 

roposed: 

: i. Specific groups may become the main reference points of our indi- 
vidual in so far as they become the symbol of a given norm or value. This 
may take place, (i) if the leaders (formal or informal) seem to emphasize and 
symbolize some groups; and/or (ii) when the effectiveness of a given refer- 
ence norm is largely dependent on the maintenance of a solidarity, best 
evoked through some sort of a group identification; and/or (iii) if some 
specific group has acquired such symbolic importance in the individual's 
process of socialization. 

B. A group may become the main reference point for an individual if he 
has aspirations to become a member of it, and if it is in the direction of his 
mobility aspirations or role-choices. In all such cases, the group becomes the 
main focus of an individual’s reference-norms and value orientations or one 
of their most important aspects. But only very rarely—and mostly only in 
deviant cases—does one group become the focus of all values of aspiration. 
Usually these are spread among several groups, thus widening the individual’s 
potential participation in the social system. 

This short analysis of the place of groups in the reference framework of 
an individual poses, of course, many new problems. Some of them have 
already been stated by Kelley,** whose differentiation between two different 
types of reference groups is very similar to that made above. But it seems to 
us that through the analysis proposed in this paper, the proper place of such 
groups within the institutional structure of society and within the personality 
structure of individuals becomes clearer and articulated, and may help to 
— the various concrete problems which have been proposed in the 

terature. 


CONCLUSION 


We shall now attempt to summarize briefly the main conclusions of our 
present analysis and to indicate some further problems which can be derived 
from them. We have endeavoured to analyse in this paper the place of so- 
called reference group behaviour within the institutional structure of society 
and to some extent also within the personality systems of its members. It has 
been demonstrated that orientations to reference groups are but a part of a 
wider process of orientation, referral to the basic norms and values of a society 
—norms and values which both transcend various concrete roles and are 
implicit in them. It has been shown that this process of referral is closely 
related to the functioning of a social system. This process is one of the main 





32. See H. Kelley, “Two Functions of Reference Groups”, in Swanson, Newcomb, and Hartley, 
Readings in Social Psychology, 1952, pp. 410-15. 
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mechanisms of social control through which conformity to the main norms 
of the society is effected. The mechanism, or mechanisms, of social control 
regulate behaviour in various social situations by connecting it to the main 
values and norms of the society. It was shown that these mechanisms operate 
in certain special social situations, which are endemic in any social structure. 
These are (a) situations of transition from one institutional sphere to another 
or of contemporaneous activity in several institutional spheres, and/or in 
several sub-systems of a society; (b) situations in which such various sub- 
systems have to be directly connected with the central values and activities 
of a society; (c) situations in which choice between various roles, possibilities, 
is necessary and (d) situations in which the routine of a given role or group 
is endangered because of apathy of members, etc. 

In all such situations the individual is placed in a potentially ambiguous, 
undefined, and conflicting situation, in which his whole status image and 
continuity of perception and action are endangered. The orientation to 
various reference norms counteracts these descriptive possibilities by (a) 
defining, both morally and perceptually, the situation; (b) by presenting 
the proper ways of behaviour, and (c) by relating him to collectivity- 
identification, generally by re-assuring him in his status and in his place in 
a given collectivity. 

It was further shown that the maintenance of these mechanisms of social 
control through reference norms is allocated to certain definite, more or less 
institutionalized roles within the social structure. It constitutes a basic part of 
the process of communication within a society, a process which is closely 
related to functions of leadership, authority, etc. It was shown that these 
orientations to wider reference norms are maintained mostly through the 
interaction of leaders, élites and communicators of various kinds, with in- 
dividuals and groups in special “communicative” situations. It was also 
shown that the smooth functioning of such situations depends on the extent 
to which this complementary interaction assumes the maintenance of com- 
mon solidarity, collective identification, and the realization of the status 
images and aspirations of the members of the group. This interaction may 
thus be unsuccessful for a variety of reasons, all of which are related to the 
lack of complementary character between the status and collectivity aspira- 
tions of the people and the activities of the leaders, the communicators. 

Some types of such unsuccessful interaction and communication have 
been analysed and it has been shown they were strongly connected with 
anomic situations and deviant behaviour of some kind. This has fully sub- 
stantiated the hypothesis that orientation to reference norms constitutes an 
important mechanism of social control. 

These conclusions may be of some interest from the point of view of 
general theory. They indicate that the integration of a social system cannot 
be understood only through the relations between various groups, their 
mutual agreement, or compatibility of interests, but that, in addition to these, 
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there are some wider regulative mechanisms that determine a broader range 
of behaviour and attitudes. These mechanisms are institutionalized to some 
extent and become fully articulated in special situations which may cut across 
various groups or sub-groups.** 

The analysis presented here shows also that there necessarily exist within 
a society special institutionalized arrangements to effect the transition from 
one institutional sphere to another, or, to put it in the words of the recent 
development in the theory of action as developed by Parsons and associates,*4 
the transition of the social system from one phase to another necessitates 
special institutional arrangements through which the primacy of the ultimate 
values of a society is maintained. 

On the basis of these conclusions, certain further problems for research 
can be formulated, the investigation of which will enable to systematize 
further the research on reference groups. Among these problems the follow- 
ing seem to be of immediate importance: 

A. The problem of the “universe” of reference norms and orientations 
of an individual. How many, and what kinds, of such orientations does an 
individual have, or develop? How are they organized; what are their mutual 
relations and hierarchy? What are the determinants, both social and psycho- 
logical, of this choice of reference norms? How are they related to his status, 
his status image, and social participation? When, and in what ways, do they 
influence his behaviour? 

B. The strong connection between the maintenance of orientation to 
reference norms and the activities of various leaders and communicants neces- 
sarily brings within the orbit of our interest the whole problem of selection 
of leaders within a society, their relations to the various social groups, the 
internal structure and cohesion of the various groups of leaders, the internal 
relations between different groups of leaders, and their place within the 
institutional structure of society. 

C. Of special interest in this context is the analysis of several special sub- 
groups in the society, e.g. the professions, some of the institutions of social 
control (law, etc.), and the attempt to see to what extent their professional 
activities are connected with the communication of reference norms. In this 
way it would be possible to analyse the exact ways in which the process of 
communication is a part of the institutional structure of a society. 

D. To be able to analyse the problem fully, it is also important to find the 
various communicative situations which exist in a society, in its various sub- 
groups and sub-systems, and the special organization devoted to the promul- 
gation of communication (i.e. mass media). 

E. It seems that the field in which the whole theory of reference norms 
can best be tested is that of social change in its various forms, i.e. social 





33. A similar indication can be found from the anthropological point-of-view, in M. Fortes, ‘The 
Structure of Unilineal Descent Group”, American Anthropologist, 1953. 
34. See T. Parsons, E. Shils, R. Bales, op. cit. 
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mobility, culture contact, immigration. It is in these situations that the 
dynamic interrelation between the various processes considered above can be 
clearly analysed. In this way the place of reference orientations in the social 
system, with their relation to its integration and change, can be traced. 

Some of these problems, especially those relating to social change, will be 
analysed in a second paper. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


A biographical note on the author of this article appeared in Human 
Relations, Vol. V, No. 3 (1952). 





STEREOTYPES AND PREJUDICIAL 
ATTITUDES’ 


GERHART SAENGER AND SAMUEL FLOWERMAN 





Prejudicial attitudes—if not attitudes generally—consist of at least two 
major components, an emotional and a cognitive. We have positive or 
negative feelings toward a specific group, and we perceive the group— 
prejudge it—in terms of specific stereotypes we hold concerning its members. 

Efforts to reduce prejudice toward specific groups often center around 
the attempt to alter stereotyped beliefs held about these groups. Behind these 
attempts lies the more or less explicit assumption that these stereotyped beliefs 
lead to the development of hostile feelings toward these groups. It is hoped 
that re-education, attempts to change “faulty” beliefs, will alter the social 
perception of the group and thereby change the prejudiced person’s feeling 
toward the group. 


The Problem: Nature and Function of Stereotypes 


The term “prejudicial attitude” itself is an indication of this emphasis on 
the cognitive component of negative attitudes. It is taken to mean prejudg- 
ment and, more than that, faulty prejudgment. Actually, all social perception 
employs prejudgment. We cannot possibly investigate the characteristics of 
each group member. In fact, prejudgment as a time-saving device would be 
valid if all or most members of it were alike in some aspects. But since such 
uniformity seldom occurs stereotypes are more or less faulty generalizations.” 

It is probable that attempts to remove negative feeling toward a 
group through the removal of stereotyped beliefs can succeed only if these 





1. This study has been sponsored by the Department of Scientific Research of the American Jewish 
Committee. 

2. It is important to emphasize that we rarely deal with a dichotomy between stereotypes and justified 
generalizations. To call a group “aggressive”, for example, may mean that all, or at least the majority of, 
members of the group are aggressive. It may mean that the group includes more aggressive individuals 
than most other groups, or, as is often the case, that our own group serves as a standard of judgment. 
Regardless of the genesis of a stereotyped belief, its consequences are that we prejudge every new member 
of the group whom we encounter in terms of the stereotypes we hold about his group. If contact with 
a group member shows us that the stereotype does not fit him, we call him an exception or deny that 
he is a member of the group. 
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stereotypes have no reality basis, or only a limited, one; i.e., the stereotype 
does not fit all group members, or a majority of them. 

Studies in the field of the reduction of prejudice have shown that 
attempts to correct false beliefs or stereotypes have failed to lead to a reduc- 
tion in hostility. This could be due to the possibility either (a) that stereotypes 
are not a causative factor in the genesis of hostility, or (b) that even if a 
causative factor, other factors, such as early training, socio-economic deter- 
minants, character structure, are more important in the development, and 
hence in the reduction, of prejudice. 

The following study constitutes an attempt to shed some light on the 
relation between stereotypes and hostility and to stimulate further investiga- 
tion of the following hypotheses: 


1. Stereotypes do not by themselves cause or contribute to negative 
attitudes. 
2. The perception of stereotypes—its valence—is in itself a function of 
rior hostility related to the emotional component of the attitude we 
hold toward a group. . 

. Stereotypes therefore assume different meanings in different contexts. 

. The stereotypes ascribed to groups differ with the respondent's self- 
image. 

. The extent to which negative stereotypes are accepted is related to 
personality or character structure. 

. Stereotypes are learned and are resistant to contrary experience. This 
resistance, however, is greater among authoritarian personalities. 

. The extent to which negative stereotypes are accepted is related to 
contact with the stereotyped group, as well as to the realistic nature 
of the stereotype. 

. It is possible to reduce stereotypy; e.g., through contact, before or 
without changing inter-group hostility. 

. Hostility is related to actual cultural differences rather than “believed” 
differences or stereotypes. 


Method 


Two questionnaires were presented to 449 students of Barnard College, 
Cornell University, New York University, and Rutgers University. The 
first one administered was a prejudice questionnaire which consisted of an 
abbreviated version of the California Anti-Semitism Scale as well as the 
Democratic-Authoritarian Personality Index, commonly known as the 
California F-Scale. The schedules employed were identical for all colleges 
with the exception of Cornell (184 respondents) which included additional 
items on contact between Jews and non-Jews, Italians and non-Italians, as 
well as items permitting expressions of active hostility directed toward these 


groups. 
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Two weeks later we administered to the same students a series of identical 
check-lists of twenty-six common traits which a pilot study had shown to 
be spontaneously ascribed as most characteristic of different groups.* Each 
check-list was headed by the name of a different group; Businessmen, 
Italians, Women, Americans, Workers, Negroes, Men, Jews, and Irish. The 
subjects were instructed to check the traits they considered most typical for 
each of the nine groups. In addition, the subjects were to rate themselves as 
having or not having the same traits, and finally, to express their approval or 
disapproval of each trait or stereotype on a three-point scale. 

The sample was divided into three groups which differed with regard to 
the rank order of the presentation of the different check-lists. The first one 
out of every three respondents rated Americans first; the second, Jews first; 
and the third, Businessmen first. In the first instance, the trait evaluation 
followed the stereotyping of Americans. For the second group, the evaluation 
of traits followed the description of stereotypes typical of Jews. The last 
group rated the traits immediately following their own self-evaluation. 

This procedure made it possible to study the influence of the position of 
the rating scale on: 

(a) The evaluation of traits 

(b) The frequency with which specific traits were ascribed to Jews 

While the sample included both Jewish and non-Jewish students, all data 
given below refer to the non-Jewish respondents only, unless otherwise men- 
tioned. The indices used in the text are based on the most discriminatory 
items of the questionnaire. For example, the anti-Semitism scalé is based on 
four items and the personality scale on six items adopted from the California 
scale. 


Stereotypes of “Liked” and “Disliked” Groups 


Our analysis begins with a comparison of the stereotypes ascribed to 
different groups. If stereotypes are a causative factor in the determination of 
hostility or negative attitudes, we should hold different stereotypes for those 
groups generally liked, such as Americans, and groups often disliked, such as 

ews. 
: Our data do not bear out this hypothesis. On the contrary, we find an 
almost complete overlap in the proportion of stereotypes most frequently 
ascribed to either group. Both Americans and Jews are described most fre- 
quently as aggressive and ambitious, industrious, materialistic, efficient, prac- 
tical and intelligent. Moreover, there is one group to which our respondents 
ascribed an even greater proportion of such “typically” Jewish characteristics; 
namely, Businessmen. The typical Jew as well as the typical American is 





3. For this preparatory work we adopted a technique developed by D. Katz and K. W. Braley, as 
described in their article “Verbal Stereotypes and Racial Prejudices”, Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, 1933, 28, 280-90. 
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TABLE | sTEREOTYPES CONSIDERED MOST TYPICAL OF JEWS, AMERICANS, 
AND BUSINESSMEN 





Jews Americans Businessmen 
(Percent) Rank (Percent) Rank (Percent) Rank 


Stereotypes 





Ambitious 
Industrious 
Intelligent 
Aggressive 
Shrewd 
Materialistic 
Efficient 
Practical 
Liberal 
Mercenary 


67 
62 
44 
44 
18 
56 
49 
48 
31 
a4 
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Note: Table based on 292 cases, and arranged in declining rank order of stereotypes ascribed to Jews. 
The rank orders relate to the 26 stereotypes given in the check-lists. 


perceived by our respondents in much the same way as they perceive a busi- 
ness man. 

The stereotyped notions people hold about themselves constitute in a 
sense the cultural norm. It is therefore interesting to note that the norm of 
the typical American is that of a business man rather than a worker, and of 
a man rather than of a woman. The stereotyped image of a typical Jew 
approaches the image of the typical American. 

Contrary to the image of the Jew, the stereotype notion of the “typical” 
Italian comes rather close to the stereotype notion of the “‘typical’” woman. 
The major trait syndrome describing both groups includes such traits as 


TABLE 2 STEREOTYPES CONSIDERED MOST TYPICAL OF ITALIANS, 
WOMEN AND MEN 





Italians Women Men 
Stereotypes (Percent) (Percent) (Percent) 





Emotional 75 
Quick-tempered 19 
Artistic 32 
Clannish 

Passionate 

Impulsive 

Idealistic 

Ambitious 

Efficient 





Note: Table based on 292 cases. 
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emotional, impulsive, passionate, as well as artistic. All these are character- 
istics held typically for women rather than men. 

There are, however, some characteristics which distinguish between 
Italians and women. Italians are not only impulsive but also quick-tempered. 
They are not, like women, idealistic and ambitious. 

To summarize thus far, we find that the Jewish group, disliked by many 
of our respondents, is characterized in the same way as Americans, business- 
men, and men—groups which we presume are generally liked. To a lesser 
extent, a similar overlap exists between Italians and women, the first group 
often disliked, the last group, we again surmise, generally liked.‘ 

In order to maintain the theory that stereotypes are causative factors in 
prejudice, one may consider the possibility that the more prejudiced or anti- 
Semitic respondents, who considered Jews as aggressive, materialistic and 
ambitious, may not think of Americans as having the same characteristics. 
We therefore divided our sample into respondents with “high” anti-Semitism, 
and those with “low” anti-Semitism ratings. 


TABLE 3. STEREOTYPES OF JEWS AS A FUNCTION OF STEREOTYPES OF 
AMERICANS AND ANTI-SEMITISM, OR HOSTILITY 





Low Anti-Semitism High Anti-Semitism 
Americans Americans Do Americans Americans Do 
Possess Not Possess Possess Not Possess 
Jews typically Trait Trait Trait Trait 
are (Percent) N. (Percent) N. (Percent) N. (Percent) N. 





Aggressive 25 71 59 
Not aggressive 75 29 41 
86 
Ambitious 33 81 
Not ambitious 67 19 
46 135 
Materialistic 62 
Not materialistic 38 
51 89 
Mercenary $4 
Not mercenary 46 
93 46 
Intelligent 46 80 48 
Not intelligent $4 20 $2 
42 76 87 89 
Efficient 47 29 52 27 
Not efficient 53 71 48 73 
55 63 89 87 





4. In the case of the overlap between Italians and female stereotypes, one must, however, point out 
that perhaps traits acceptable for women may not be equally acceptable for members of other ethnic 
groups. 
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Although the correlation is lower for the more anti-Semitic respondents, 
we find in both cases a positive correlation between the tendency to ascribe 
specific traits to Americans and businessmen and to ascribe them to Jews. 
For example, anti-Semites who consider Americans as typically aggressive 
are more likely to consider Jews as aggressive than those who fail to consider 
Americans as aggressive. Among the respondents with “high” anti-Semitic 
tendencies, Jews are considered as materialistic and mercenary mainly by 
those who believe Americans also to possess these characteristics. The content 
of the stereotypes ascribed to Jews, therefore, fails to explain the hostility 
directed toward Jews. 








The Evaluation of Stereotypes 


The hypothesis that Jews are disliked because they are ambitious, aggres- 
sive, materialistic, to name but a few traits, further rests on the assumption 
that these traits are considered undesirable no matter to whom they apply. 
Again, this hypothesis is not borne out by the facts. Only 28- percent of all 
respondents considered materialistic behavior as undesirable; 25 percent dis- 
approved of aggressiveness; 17 percent of emotionality and 3 percent of 
ambitiousness, the last one being the characteristic most frequently ascribed 
to Jews. It is unlikely, therefore, that the characteristics commonly ascribed 
to Jews are by themselves a main cause of hostility directed toward them. If 
they were, these traits taken by themselves should have a negative valence. 
Moreover, if Jews were disliked because of these traits, then Americans 


should also have to be disliked. 


Hostility and Stereotypy 


Our results, however, do not mean that stereotypes cannot be used to 
measure prejudice. In line with previous research, our study again indicates 
a high correlation between anti-Semitism and stereotypy or between anti- 
Italian feelings and Italian stereotypes. Persons who are more anti-Semitic 
are more likely to consider Jews as aggressive, shrewd, materialistic, and 
mercenary; less likely to consider them as intelligent and liberal. While our 
findings cast considerable doubt on the hypothesis that stereotypes are a 
causative factor in hostility, they can still be used to measure hostility because 
they are symptomatic of hostility, if for no other reason than that prejudiced 
people are more often prone to (negative) stereotyping. This holds true 
generally, as can be shown by comparing those antagonistic to Italians with 
those friendly to Italians; persons vith antagonistic tendencies more often 
consider Italians as aggressive and «.abitious, dirty and ignorant, impulsive, 
passionate, quick-tempered and clannish. The more tolerant students, by 
contrast, are more likely to consider Italians as artistic, thus dwelling on the 
positive stereotype commonly held as typical for Italians. 
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TABLE 4 THE RELATION BETWEEN ANTI-SEMITISM AND JEWISH 
STEREOTYPES 





Degree of Anti-Semitism 











| 4 Very s Very | Diff. 
Jews typically | Low 2Low 3 Medium 4 High High | 1-5 
are | (Percent) (Percent) (Percent) (Percent) (Percent) (Percent) 

Ambitious 58 63 75 82 71 | +33 
Industrious io 52 61 64 52 | +3 
Intelligent 64 48 60 61 48 | —16 
Aggressive 22 44 56 68 86 | +64 
Shrewd Pe 30 $7 74 90 | +61 
Materialistic | 22 26 49 45 57 | +35 
Efficient = 33 44 33 43 | +10 
Practical 38 29 35 36 a | ee 
Liberal | 27 15 14 15 7 an eee 
Mercenary 9 19 32 $1 $7 | +48 

N 45 73 71 78 21 
The Effect of Context 


The above findings lead us directly to our second hypothesis, that specific 
traits assume a different significance, a different emotional tone or valence, 
a different subjective meaning, in different contexts. The gestalt “Jewish 
aggressiveness’ differs from the gestalt “American aggressiveness’; the 
gestalt “Italian emotionality” from the gestalt “female emotionality”. 

The rating of specific character traits as desirable or undesirable followed 
for some respondents the ratings of Jews, for others the ratings of themselves. 
Both groups of respondents were taken from the same population and 
proved to be comparable in terms of their relative prejudice rating. This fact 
enabled us to analyze changes in the valence of specific traits as a function of 
the context in which the rating took place. It was then discovered that such 
traits as aggressive, emotional, materialistic, mercenary, were more often 
considered as negative, rated as undesirable, when the rating followed the 
evaluation of Jews than when it followed the respondent’s self-evaluation. 
Moreover, Jews were rated less often as aggressive, ambitious, efficient, gras 
ing, when they were rated first than when they were rated following a 
ratings of other groups. 

Next we found that the chances that a specific trait was rated as positive 
were significantly greater when this trait was ascribed to Americans than 
when it was not ascribed to Americans. All these correlations, therefore, 
indicate that specific traits assume a different meaning or valence when they 
appear in different contexts. 

This latter point was substantiated in a supplementary experiment, in 
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TABLE 5 THE EVALUATION OF TRAITS OR STEREOTYPES AS A FUNCTION 
OF THE CONTEXT IN WHICH THEY WERE RATED 





Group Rated Immediately Preceding 
Trait or Evaluation of Traits 
Stereotype Evaluation Jews Self 
of Trait (Percent) (Percent) 
Materialistic 
Approving 38 
Neutral 41 
Disapproving 21 


Approving 23 
Neutral 32 
Disapproving 
Aggressive 
Approving 
Neutral 
Disapproving 
Ambitious 
Approving 
Neutral 
Disapproving 


Approving 
Neutral 
Disapproving 


Approving 
Neutral 
Disapproving 





N 





which three small groups of students were asked to define specific traits. The 
first group wrote their definitions following a discussion of Americans; the 
second, following a discussion of Jews; whereas the third group was told 
these definitions were an exercise in semantics. In the second case, the 
definitions of the same traits showed a decidedly more negative inter- 
pretation.® 





5. A typical incident reported to one of the authors may further illustrate this point. A well-known 
anti-Semitic writer recently asked his research assistant to dig up biographies of famous captains of 
industry, who through diligence and drive made their way from office boy to company president. The 
researcher, hard-put to find sufficient cases, included two Jewish examples, only to be told: ““We can’t 
use them. You know all these Jews always push.” 
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Self Evaluation and Trait Evaluation 


The ratings of traits, however, is not only a function of the context in 
which they appear, but also depends on the rater’s self-image, his personality. 

If we divide our Corne respondents into those with “high” anti- 
Semitism ratings and those with “low” anti-Semitism ratings in terms of 
their willingness to admit or exclude Jews from fraternities, we find differ- 
ences in their self-image as well as in their stereotype of the typical American. 
The “tolerant” respondents are more likely to consider themselves as emo- 
tional, impulsive, passionate, idealistic and intelligent, and as liberals, than 
their more intolerant fellow students. 


TABLE 6 THE SELF-IMAGE AS A FUNCTION OF ANTI-SEMITISM AND 
CHARACTER STRUCTURE * 





Respondent Extent of Anti-Semitism Character Structure 


Considers Low High Democratic Authoritarian 
Himself as (Percent) (Percent) 





Ambitious 68 58 
Aggressive 16 14 


Materialistic 25 25 
Practical 68 $3 


Conservative 43 34 
Artistic 22 32 
Idealistic 54 65 
Liberal 33 55 


Emotional - 31 47 
Passionate 15 27 
Submissive 18 21 


Intelligent 71 79 





N 89 116 





Anti-Semitism was found to show a correlation of -50(PE=-03) with 
authoritarian-democratic character structure, as defined by Sanford, Brunswik, 
Adorno, and Levinson. It is, therefore, not surprising to find related differ- 
ences if we compare authoritarian with democratic personalities. Not only 
do we find here a parallel tendency among the democratic personalities 
to see themselves as idealistic, liberal, and passionate, but also a tendency 
among our authoritarian respondents to see themselves as aggressive, 
ambitious, materialistic, and practical. 





6. Based on Cornell sample. 
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These differences in self-image are paralleled by differences in the way 
they describe Americans, constituting the cultural norm. Authoritarian per- 
sonalities, anti-Semites, again tend to emphasize the “go-getter” qualities— 
aggressiveness, shrewdness, ambition—whereas the democratic personalities 
have a more humanitarian image of the typical American. Not only in 
describing Jews, but also in describing Americans, authoritarian respondents 
markedly prefer words with a decidedly negative hostile connotation such 
as mercenary or shrewd. 

Finally, as might be expected, the different personality structure of the 
anti-Semitic authoritarian personality leads to a different trait evaluation. 
The anti-Semitic person is more likely than the non-anti-Semitic person to 
put a positive value on aggressiveness, ambitiousness, conservatism. Materi- 
alistic behavior is disapproved of twice as often among the less anti-Semitic 
than among the more anti-Semitic respondents. 


TABLE 7 SELECTED TRAIT EVALUATIONS OF DEMOCRATIC AND 
AUTHORITARIAN PERSONALITIES 








Percentage approving Trait Percentage disapproving Trait 
Trait | Democratic Mixed Authoritarian Democratic Mixed Authoritarian 

| (N=210) (N=116) (N=147) | (N=210) (N=116) (N=147) 

| : 





| 


Aggressive | 34 46 $4 


29 28 16 
Ambitious | 74 81 84 6 5 4 
Materialistic | 28 34 4l 35 20 21 
Artistic 79 72 64 4 ' 4 8 
Intelligent 82 78 77° 6 7 9 
Emotional | 28 28 35 16 17 18 








Note: For simplicity the neutral position, i.e., neither approval nor disapproval, has been omitted; 
¢.g-, while 34 percent of all respondents apt of aggressiveness, 29 percent disapproved and 37 
percent neither approved nor disapproved of aggressiveness. 


Again, the same correlation is found when we divide our respondents 
into authoritarian and democratic personalities. Authoritarians are more 
likely than democrats to approve of aggressiveness and materialistic ten- 
dencies. Artistic ability, intelligence, are slightly more often appreciated by 
democratic than by authoritarian personalities. 

These correlations can be explained on the basis of the work advanced 
by Fromm’ and by Sanford and Frankel-Brunswik.* The authoritarian per- 
sonality and hence the anti-Semitic personality, is characterized by these 
authors as rigid, conformist, narrowly moralistic. He is more ambitious, 
status conscious and aggressive. He will repress the more humanitarian 





7. Erich Fromm, Escape from Freedom. 
8. Else Frenkel-Brunswik and R. N. Sanford, “‘Some Personality Correlates of Anti-Semitism”, 
Journal of Psychology 1945, XX, 271-291. 
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tendencies, which the authoritarian personality despises and considers as a 
sign of weakness. The authoritarian personality, therefore, can be expected 
to see himself in these terms as well as to approve of aggression, ambition, 


materialism, and thus to approve of the traits considered as typically Jewish. 


Stereotypy and Ethnocentrism 


The tendency of anti-Semites to ascribe to Jews traits which they attribute 
to themselves and of which they approve, appears at first glance to be a 
contradiction of the theory of ethnocentrism. One may expect that we 
view disliked groups as having different characteristics from ourselves and 
mainly characteristics of which we disapprove. Actually, twice as many of 
those respondents who approved of aggressiveness and considered them- 
selves as aggressive, believed that Jews are also aggressive, as compared to 
those disapproving of aggression and believing themselves free of it. The 


TABLE 8 JEWISH STEREOTYPES AS A FUNCTION OF RESPONDENT’S 
SELF-EVALUATION AND TRAIT EVALUATION 


Respondent rates Self Respondent does not Respondent neither 
as having Trait and rate Self as having _rates Self as having 











Jewish Stereotypes approves of Trait but approves of Trait nor approves 
Jews are Trait Trait of Trait 

(Percent) N. (Percent) N. (Percent) N. 

Aggressive 89 60 42 

Not aggressive II 40 58 
38 91 69 

Ambitious 78 77 50 

Not ambitious 23 ; 23 50 
164 75 2 

Materialistic 50 46 28 

Not materialistic 50 $4 72 
42 $9 64 

Conservative 75 II re) 

Not conservative 25 89 100 
67 66 21 

Emotional 38 20 18 

Not emotional 62 80 82 
$2 35 33 





Cumulative Percent 
ascribing these traits 
to Jews 66 43 18 


Note: The table includes only those cases which either approved or disapproved of a specific trait. 
Because of the small N we also omitted those respondents which shared the trait with Jews but dis- 
approved of the trait. 
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same trend exists for other traits such as ambitiousness, materialism, and 
emotionality. 

The above relationship was found to hold true for the group as a whole. 
One may suspect that this may not hold true for the more anti-Semitic 
members of our group. Actually, while the correlation becomes somewhat 
smaller, it still remains a definite positive correlation. High anti-Semitic 
respondents, too, are more likely to consider Jews as aggressive, materialistic, 
emotional, if they themselves possess these traits, with the sole exception of 
ambitiousness. 

Nevertheless, our findings do not contradict the ethnocentric theory 
which states that we fear and often dislike those who differ from us. We 
are dealing here only with stereotypes which may or may not correspond 
with reality. If the stereotypes are unrealistic, our findings do not necessarily 
contradict the theory that we fear and dislike those who differ from us in 
reality, rather than solely in terms of stereotypy. 

There is a second possibility, namely, that some groups are disliked be- 
cause they are different, others because they are like us and thus constitute 
a threat to us. This theory may best be called the “projection” theory, 
developed by the California authors mentioned above, which states more 
specifically that we project those of our characteristics of which we dis- 
approve to the minority group. Psychoanalysts, for instance, have suggested 
that the assumption that Negroes are oversexed goes back to strongly re- 
pressed sexual tendencies in the prejudiced person, who attributes the rejected 
feelings and behavior to the minority.® Similarly, it is said that those who 
suffer from repressed desires for power and dominance are likely to project 
these tendencies to Jews. 

Our findings do not agree with the projection theory either. We find 
that our respondents ascribed to Jews mostly those characteristics of which 
they approve rather than those of whichthey disapprove. This contradiction, 
however, may be only apparent. The projection theory states explicitly that 
we project our unconscious repressed ~ et on to the minorities, while 
we deal here with a parallelism between the conscious self-image of the anti- 
Semite and his image of the Jew. We do not know at this stage whether our 
anti-Semitic respondents approve of authoritarian traits on a deeper sub- 
conscious level, and perhaps repress their more humanitarian emotional 
tendencies. 


Personality Structure and Stereotypy 


The preceding analyses already indicate that personality structure is 
related to prejudice. Prejudice, however, contains an emotional component, 
hostility directed toward a group, and a cognitive component, a specific 
stereotyped image of that group. In line with the results of many previous 





9. Helen N. McLean, “Psycho-Dynamic Factors in Racial Relations, Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, 1946, 244, 159-166. 
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studies, our present research, too, finds a correlation between the authori- 
tarian-democratic personality structures and hostilities directed toward 
minority groups. Among ‘our Cornell respondents, 18 percent of those 
showing an authoritarian character structure would admit Jews to fraterni- 
ties and sororities, as compared to 50 percent of the democratic students. 
The universality of this relationship between character structure and attitude 
is further substantiated by a pilot study preparatory to an extension of our 
work to foreign countries. A preliminary analysis of questionnaires given to 
students at the Sorbonne in Paris in this study, indicates a positive correlation 
between personality and hostility toward other groups such as Americans or 
ews. 
: It is interesting to find that our authoritarian respondents tend to consider 
Americans more often as liberal than do their democratic colleagues, not- 
withstanding the fact that they often tend to disapprove of liberalism and 


TABLE 9 SELF-EVALUATIONS AND STEREOTYPES OF AMERICANS, JEWS, 
ITALIANS, AND NEGROES, BY CHARACTER STRUCTURE * 




















Self- Ingroup Outgroups 
peitaiiebis Evaluation | Americans Jews Italians Negroes 
YP | Dem. Auth.| Dem. Auth.| Dem. Auth. Dem. Auth. Dem. Auth. 
(Percent) (Percent) (Percent) (Percent) (Percent) 
Aggressive 14 25 41 51 44 66 11 16 ee | 
Submissive 21 14 f 4 3 3 aA aa 27, s«39 
Ambitious 58 75 |" 67 76 61 80 18 21 16 15 
Grasping 7 8 9 23 16 - 48 I 8 3 7 
Liberal 55 35 oe) 42 16 19 3 10 o£ 
Conservative 34 50 a0 SI 10 12 II 13 9 12 
Mercenary 9 14 23 32 22 43 4 5 I 6 
Materialistic s.. M $9 $7 32, 4g ‘eo! ig 5 6 
Practical 53 67 48 = 57 34 «(38 8 17 a 
Efficient 48 57 a ee» ." S he 
Emotional 47 47 19 13 27 20 72 71 38 53 
Impulsive 31 31 a6: ' 92 8 13 41 36 4. oe 
Quick tempered} 16 29 5 12 7 6 47,—i‘«#W§#’ 11 28 
Artistic 32 29 9 II 21 11 44 63 22 17 
Intelligent a aT Ss? Ts" s 16 20 | 
Ignorant I I 3 3 2 I ) ie Ea 
Lazy 17 12 3 5 2 3 4 16 18 46 
Dirty fe) I oO 4 3 7 5 21 13 25 
N 116 102 116 102 116 102 116 102 116 =: 102 





10. Italic figures indicate that for the specific group and the specific stereotypes the differences in the 
— of persons with democratic and persons with authoritarian character structure amounted to more 
8 percent. 
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consider themselves as conservative. Perhaps we are dealing here with 
another example of segmental thinking. The authoritarian character is con- 
servative conformist, and hence prefers behavior in that pattern to liberal 
behavior. As such, however, he has to accept the cultural ideal, or the gestalt 
of the “Liberal American”. A further indication of this conformist tendency, 
said to be typical for the authoritarian character structure, is a preference for 
the more popular stereotypes found in the culture. Authoritarians differ most 
from democratic personalities in their tendency to call Jews ambitious, grasp- 
ing, and mercenary. They more often describe Americans as liberal, aggres- 
sive, ambitious, mercenary, efficient, and practical, than do the democratic 
students. The authoritarians differ most from democrats in their tendency to 
call Italians artistic, dirty, ignorant, and lazy. They prefer to label Negroes 
more often as submissive, emotional, quick-tempered, ignorant, lazy, and 
dirty. Finally, authoritarians, more often than democratic respondents, con- 
sider women artistic, idealistic, intelligent, passionate, and submissive. 

The interpretation of such conformity to popular stereotypes has been 
discussed frequently in the literature. Authoritarian personalities—prejudiced 
people—are insecure and hence hostile. Their way of finding security lies in 
conformity with the cultural norms, which would include acceptance of the 
popular stereotypes. Their hostility, however, finds expression in the choice 
of negatively we stereotypes. The choice of these stereotypes provides an 
outlet for their hostility, which is ordinarily well repressed, as indicated by 
the answers to the question used to distinguish authoritarian from demo- 
cratic personalities. They are in agreement with the statements that “no 
decent person could hurt a close relative” and that “any good leader should 
be strict”. 


The Learning of Stereotypes 


It was suggested earlier in this study that we acquire our stereotypes 
through learning. Wherever stereotypes run counter to reality, a conflict 
may occur between learning on the one hand, and the perception of reality 
or experiences on the other hand. And since authoritarian personalities 
acquire the culturally determined stereotypes more thoroughly, one may 
state that they rely more on what they are taught than on what they experi- 
ence. Moreover, we are dealing here with the well-known fact that percep- 
tion depends on attitudes. We may, therefore, state that the perception of 
the authoritarian personality is more inclined to be autistic, influenced by his 
needs to see the world in conformity with the cultural norm, as well as by 
his hostility. 

But regardless of character structure, all our respondents tended to a con- 
siderable extent to accept the stereotypes the culture holds about their own 
group. With the exception of definitely negative stereotypes, such as shrewd 





11. C. G. Murphy, Personality and A Bio-Social Interpretation, Chapter 15. 
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or mercenary, there is surprising congruence in the Jewish stereotypes held 
by our Gentile and our Jewish respondents. 

The relative importance of learning, as compared to experience with 
one’s own group, becomes apparent if we compare the characteristics 
ascribed by our respondents to their own group, with their self-images, and 
follow the same procedure with other groups. Here we must of course con- 
sider the selected nature of our sample. Our Jewish and non-Jewish students 
can in no way be taken as characteristic for Jews or Americans generally. 


TABLE 10 COMPARISON OF AMERICAN STEREOTYPE AND SELF-EVALUATION 
OF GENTILE STUDENTS, OF JEWISH STEREOTYPE OF JEWISH 
AND GENTILE STUDENTS, AND OF SELF-EVALUATION OF JEWS 




















| Gentile 
| Gentile Respondents’ Jewish Respondents Respondents 
Stereotypes | American Self- Self- Jewish Jewish 

| Stereotype Evaluation | Evaluation Stereotype | Stereotype 

| (Percent) (Percent) (Percent) (Percent) (Percent) 
Ambitious | 67 66 66 65 71 
Clannish | 14 10 13 51 58 
Industrious | 62 42 40 56 57 
Intelligent 44 71 72 $2 $7 
Aggressive 44 ie eg 26 31 $3 
Shrewd 18 8 8 31 $3 
Materialistic 56 28 27 30 39 
Efficient 49 50 49 32 37 
Practical 48 $7 $2 48 36 
Liberal 31 46 69 32 36 
Mercenary 24 10 8 II 31 
Grasping 13 7 6 13 27 
Emotional 19 45 56 35 22 
Artistic 9 30 30 29 16 
Idealistic 50 60 $9 34 14 

N 292 292 157 157 292 





Moreover, the stereotypes ascribed to Americans or Jews do not refer to a 
selected class of members of these groups, but to Americans or Jews gener- 
ally. This may explain why our Jewish subjects did not consider themselves 
as clannish but thought Jews as a group were clannish. 

It is nevertheless worthwhile to contemplate the large discrepancies found 
between the stereotypes our respondents have of their groups, and the self- 
images they hold. Apparently, their acquaintance or experience with mem- 
bers of their own inner group does not greatly influence the conception our 


subjects had of the group as a whole. It seems that the individual or the small 


i 











ae 
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group is more inclined to trust the acquired or learned picture of reality, 
rather than to generalize from his experience with himself and the small 
segment of the group known to him. Our Gentile students did not generally 
consider themselves as aggressive, industrious, materialistic, or mercenary as 
often as they rated Americans in this way. Interestingly enough, many more 
considered themselves as emotional than thought Americans had that 
characteristic. 


Stereotypy and Contact 


Without undertaking an objective examination of the personality traits 
of different groups, a short-cut to the study of the reality of stereotypes can 
be found in the analysis of the resistance of stereotypes to contact. While the 
existence of autistic perception would naturally interfere with a change in 
stereotypy, as a result of contrasting experience related to increased contact, 
one may still expect that in a considerable number of cases contact would 
reduce stereotypy, wherever specific stereotypes are more or less unrealistic. 
Moreover, the less realistic a specific stereotype, the larger should be the 


TABLE 11 THE EFFECT OF CONTACT ON MAJOR JEWISH STEREOTYPES 








Low Contact Medium Contact High Contact 
Selected No Jews on same block | Jews on same block | Jews on same block 
Stereotypes None or few Jewish | None or Few Jewish | Many Jewish friends 
friends jends 
(Percent) (Percent) (Percent) 
Aggressive 58 $1 28 
Ambitious 72 61 $3 
Materialistic 45 40 19 
Mercenary 40 27 25 
Grasping 32 23 II 
Emotional II 17 14 
Passionate II 8 3 
Quick-tempered 3 10 0 
Industrious 66 $1 $0 
Intelligent §2 63 47 
Efficient 34 34 33 
Shrewd $5 42 25 
Liberal 24 10 17 
Radical II 15 0 
Conservative 13 6 3 
Clannish 55 $7 53 














N 38 $2 36 
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expected reduction of the stereotype under conditions of increased contact. 
To study the effect of contact on stereotypy, we divided our Cornell respon- 
dents into four groups on the basis of two criteria: 





1. Whether or not they had lived on the same street or block with Jews, 
and 


2. Whether or not they had had many Jewish friends. 


We thus arrive at a three-point index of contact (one group omitted because 
of too few cases), ranging from low contact (none or few Jewish friends, no 
Jews living on the same street) to high contact (Jews living on the same 
street, had many Jewish friends). An identical index was developed for 
contact with Italians. 

- It was then discovered that contact with Jews had indeed a differential 
effect on Jewish stereotypy. The greatest changes occurred with regard to 
such stereotypes as materialistic, aggressive, ambitious, listed here in declining 
order. No change with contact occurred with regard to the belief that Jews 
are clannish and efficient. 

Moreover, there are differential effects with regard to the two types of 
contact measured. If we keep the number of Jewish friends constant, we find 
that living or not living on the same street tends to reduce the notion that 
Jews are mercenary, industrious, conservative or liberal, and, to a minor 
extent, the idea that Jews are ambitious. The factor of having or not havin 
Jewish friends (considering now only respondents living on the same block) 
affects the belief that Jews are aggressive, materialistic, quick-tempered, 
intelligent, or radical. 

If we gauge the relative importance of living in proximity versus having 
or not having Jewish friends, we find the latter factor the more important 
one. This holds true not only for the reduction of stereotypes but also for 
the reduction of hostility. Living in the vicinity of Jews—while it reduces | 
stereotypy—by itself does little to increase a person’s readiness to admit Jews f 





TABLE 12 EFFECT OF CONTACT AND PERSONALITY ON NUMBER OF 
JEWISH FRIENDS 





Contact Personality 
Number of Livedon — Never lived 
Jewish Same Block on Same Block| Democratic Mixed Authoritarian 


Friends with Jews with Jews 
(Percent) (Percent) (Percent) (Percent) (Percent) 





None or Few 59 79 55 66 80 
Many 41 21 45 34 20 














N 88 48 56 35 45 
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to fraternities and sororities. Having Jewish friends, however, makes a person 
almost twice as willing to admit Jews than if he had no Jewish friends, 
although living in proximity to Jews. 

The above results do not permit us to conclude, however, that more 
de-segregation is of no value, that it reduces only stereotypy and not hos- 
tility. Actually, we find that those living in neighborhoods where Jews are 
found, are about twice as likely to acquire Jewish friends as are those living 
in segregated areas. 

This appears to indicate, therefore, that it is close contact rather than the 
correction of stereotyped belief, which leads to a reduction in hostility. 
Special contact alone—living on the same block—helps to reduce stereotyped 


TABLE 13. THE EFFECT OF CONTACT ON STEREOTYPY, WITH HOSTILITY 
KEPT CONSTANT 

















High Hostility Low Hostility 
Contact Contact 
Low Medium High | Low Medium High 
(Percent) (Percent) 
Stereotypes 
Varying Unidirectionally 
with Contact: 
Aggressive 63 $1 29 45 $3 26 
Ambitious 70 62 59 90 60 47 
Materialistic | 37 35 24 64 $4 16 
Mercenary 48 24 35 18 33 16 
Grasping 33 22 18 28 27 5 
Practical 30 30 6 45 33 26 
Industrious | 67 49 47 64 60 $2 
Radical | oa 4 Oo Oo 27 ° 
Conservative | 15 6 6 9 vf fe) 
Stereotypes | 
Showing Contrasting | 
Variations: 
Efficient | 26 32 35 $5 40 32 
Clannish | 55 62 70 70 47 37 
Stereotypes not Subject to | 
c e: 
Liberal | oan 5 12 27 20 21 
Emotional | II 19 18 9 13 10 








N 27 37 17 II 15 19 
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notions about the out-group, particularly those stereotypes which have 
negative value. But it does not by itself reduce general hostility, unless it 
leads to even more intimate contact with the out-group. To explore this 
hypothesis further, a comparison of groups of respondents with the same 
degree of hostility was undertaken. We divided the group willing to admit 
Jews to fraternal organizations into those with high and low contact. It was 
found that those with high contact were much less likely to consider Jews 
as aggressive, ambitious, efficient, radical, than were those with low contact. 
In general, they tended to stereotype Jews less than the low contact group. 
The same held true for those who wanted to exclude Jews from fraternal 
organizations. Again, those respondents who had much contact with Jews 
were less inclined to label them as materialistic, aggressive, mercenary, 
industrial and practical than were those with little contact. We conclude, 
therefore, that if hostility is kept constant stereotypy decreases with contact. 
There is, however, one significant exception. Among those who wanted 
to exclude Jews from fraternities and sororities, increased contact lead to an 
increase in the assertion that Jews are efficient and clannish. Since the trend 
went in the opposite direction among our tolerant respondents, who pre- 
sumably came into contact with a similar type of Jews, it is very likely indeed 
to suspect that in the cases of clannishness and efficiency we are partially 
dealing with defense mechanisms affecting perception. If the Jews are clan- 
nish, we are entitled to act likewise and to keep them from our fraternities 
and sororities. This is also necessary if they are efficient, because they may 
constitute a threat to the presumably less efficient Gentile members. A second 
factor may also operate with regard to clannishness. It is more than likely that 
with increased contact the intolerant person will meet with more clannish- 
ness as a reaction formation on the victim’s side, than will be encountered 
by the tolerant and accepting person who does not activate “racial pride”. 








Contact and Cultural Differences 


We have learned that increased contact with Jews leads to a reduction 
of hostility toward them. We also noted that already slight contact leads to 
a reduction of stereotypy, even without a corresponding reduction of hos- 
tility. The reduction of stereotypes thus does not appear to be a causative 
| factor in the reduction of hostility.1 
| A fundamentally different situation was encountered when we next 
analyzed the effect on stereotypy of contact with Italians. Increased contact 
here brought no or little change with regard to our major stereotype syn- 
dromes of emotionality and the belief in the artistic nature of the Italians, 
and further contact again restored the belief in these stereotypes. With 
increased contact, however, more of our respondents believed that Italians 
were aggressive, ambitious and industrious. 








12. The reader is asked, however, to realize that the reduction of hostility is always accompanied by 
a reduction of stereotypy, which has symptomatic value. 
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TABLE 14 THE EFFECT OF CONTACT ON MAJOR ITALIAN STEREOTYPES 




















Low Contact Medium Contact High Contact 
aes . No Italians on Block Italians Lived on Same Block 
None or Few Friends Few Friends Many Friends 
(Percent) (Percent) (Percent) 

Emotional 59 $5 62 
Impulsive 25 26 26 
Passionate 34 32 38 
Quick-tempered 41 38 35 
Artistic 43 47 39 
Ignorant 25 8 16 
16 3 6 
Intelligent II 14 16 
Efficient 5 3 8 
Industrious II 7 41 
ive 5 II 10 
Ambitious 7 10 36 
Clannish 41 42 34 
Liberal 5 I 6 
Conservative 2 5 16 
N 44 77 49 





This resistance to change concerning the most popular stereotypes of 
Italians can only be interpreted by assuming that the stereotype notion of 
the typical Italian may come closer to reality than the stereotype notion 
of the typical Jew. It is a well-known fact that a majority of our Italian 
immigrants came from underprivileged classes in the Italian population, with 
little or no opportunity for an emphasis on education. Moreover, southern 
Europe’s culture permits and encourages more emotional expressivity than 
do either the American or the Jewish culture.1* It is not impossible that the 
Italians met by our respondents were not yet completely Americanized. 

It is of course obvious that contact cannot lead to a sizable reduction in 
stereotypy whenever the stereotypes have an appreciable degree of reality. 
The question remains whether contact with Italians would lead to reduction 
of hostility. Our data indicate that a moderate increase in contact leads to 
a reduction in hostility as measured in terms of exclusionary tendencies; a 
further increase in contact leads to a restoration of hostility and an increased 
demand for exclusion of Italians from fraternal organizations from among 
ron who live in the same neighborhood with Italians and who had Italian 
friends. 





13. Cf. Otto Klineberg, Race Differences. 
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TABLE 15 THE EFFECT OF CONTACT ON HOSTILITY TOWARD ITALIANS 


























| Has Not Lived on Same Block Has Lived on Same Block 
g woe ered with Italians with Italians 
ororities 5 
i t 
s conn ° | None or Few Many None or Few Many 
Italians. Italian Friends Italian Friends | Italian Friends Italian Friends 
(Percent) (Percent) (Percent) (Percent) 
Yes 64 45 36 61 
No 36 55 64 39 
N 44 II 77 49 





Ethnocentrism and Stereotypy 


The above findings lead to a verification of the ethnocentric theory. 
Cultural differences indeed increase hostility whenever the insecure person 
becomes aware of this difference. 

It is, however, not the stereotyped notion of the outgroup which leads 
to hostility, but rather the actual, real differences in personality as demanded 
by the culture. Stereotypes are only symptomatic. At most, they reinforce 
hostile attitudes, are supporting rationalizations. 

The variables which show a positive correlation with hostility as measured 
in terms of exclusionary tendencies were, to summarize: 





(1) The actual cultural difference between stereotyped groups. 
(2) The lack of contact whenever actual cultural differences were small 
or absent. 


(3) The personality or character structure of the respondent. 


To illustrate the latter point, only 20 per cent of our authoritarian Cornell 
students had Jewish friends as compared to 45 per cent of our democratic 
students. 

Our analyses indicate, therefore, that different approaches have to be used 
in attempts to eliminate intergroup tension. Contact by itself is a major | 
weapon in the reduction of tension where groups are alike or similar, and | 
where stereotypes are unrealistic. Contact has to be accompanied by educa- | 
tion aiming at tolerance for cultural differences, in the case of dissimilar | 
groups. In both cases the reduction of hostile tendencies is necessary. This | 
leads us finally to speculations concerning the use of educational techniques | 
designed to change social perception in the field of stereotypy. What can be | 





14. Even the type of hostility, however, is relevant to culture. Our tentative findings in the pilot 
study undertaken at the Sorbonne seem to indicate that an increase in hostility toward other groups 
such as Negroes, Jews or Americans, is not accompanied by an increase in demand for segregation either 
in terms of social contact 
blocks). 


(exclusion from fraternal organizations) or housing (exclusion from housing 
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gained if we show that stereotypes—as in the case of Jews—are unrealistic, 
if these stereotypes themselves do not contribute to the original hostility? 
Weare dealing here with the same problem encountered by the clinician who 
attacks the symptoms rather than the cause of illness. To show a prejudiced 
person that his stereotypes are unreal deprives him of needed rationalization, 
and may thus lead to guilt feelings. The hostility engendered in any attempt 
to reduce prejudice may thus be directed toward the educator or toward the 
educational project. 

Yet it may still be possible to use the process of self-revelation of stereo- 
type perception as a tool in the reduction of prejudice, if certain safeguards 
are applied. The group should discover for itself and by itself that we often 
perceive liked and disliked groups in the same stereotyped way.!5 This self- 
revelation should be a group process with the spotlight on the stereotyped 
notions of the group rather than on those of the prejudiced individual, who 
may otherwise feel threatened. The nature of stereotypes should be demon- 
strated for neutral groups or those not generally targets of group prejudice, 
such as occupational or sex stereotypes. It may then be possible to develop 
insight into the functions of the symptoms and from there to work backward 
to their cause, as does the psychotherapist, by discussing the patient’s symp- 
toms and by attempting to make him realize his faulty interpretation of 
reality. 
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GROUP MEMBERSHIP AND 
SELF-EVALUATION 
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It has been stated often that a person’s perception of himself is greatly 
influenced by the actions and attitudes of others toward him. Cooley and 
Mead were early supporters of this point of view. More recently it has been 
reiterated by many, of whom Murphy (8) and Symonds (12) are typical 
illustrations. Membership in a group of professional peers, therefore, should 
be of central importance in determining one’s self-perception since such a 
group provides a maximum opportunity for interaction with, and influence 
by, relevant persons. 

If experiences in a group are thus important, they should also be pertinent 
in determining the level of an individual’s self-esteem. There has been little 
study, however, of the degree to which groups can influence self-esteem or 
of the reasons that they are effective in doing so, if they are. The purpose of 
this article is to offer a tentative explanation of this matter and to report some 
of the results of a field study of secondary school teachers (9) made within 
the framework of this theory. 

By self-esteem we shall mean the amount of value an individual places 
upon the relevant aspects of himself. The quantity varies from time to time, 
being increased by feelings of success, and decreased by an awareness of 
failure. These latter emotions are in turn the result of one’s perceptions 
concerning the degree to which he is achieving his level of aspiration. Typi- 
cally, if a person perceives that he is approximating to his highest hopes, he 
will feel successful. If he sees a discrepancy between his daily level of opera- 
tion and his ideal, he will have feelings of failure. These are familiar phe- 
nomena (12). What part might groups have in determining their nature? 

It is well established that groups exert pressures on their members to- 
ward uniformity of behavior and belief. The work of Asch (1), Sherif (11), 
Festinger (5), and others indicate the significance of these group influences 
under certain conditions. The resulting similarity of behavior among the 
members becomes a group standard which is more or less required by the 
group of all those who belong (5). 
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We propose that a group standard may help determine a level of aspira- 
tion for each of the members since it represents the nature of the behavior 
which is valued by those in the group. Many of the level of aspiration studies 
have depended upon this phenomenon and have, for example, induced an 
individual to raise or lower his ambition by describing to the subject the 
performance of a group with which he readily identifies. If he feels that he 
should do as well as this group, he strives to reach the level of performance 
attributed to it by the experimenter. If he feels that the group is not a relevant 
one for him, however, its achievements may have little influence in deter- 
mining his hopes. Hilgard et al. (6) and Chapman and Volkmann (4) report 
that the individual uses his group as a frame of reference in setting his own 
level of aspiration. We would expect, therefore, that an individual’s own ideal 
level should closely resemble the standards of his group. 

A group of professional persons are likely to develop norms describing 
the “best”’ practices in that field. If an individual conforms to these standards, 
then, he should feel successful, since group conformity also means that he is 
achieving his (group induced) ideal performance, i.e. his level of aspiration. 
If he is not behaving in a way which is required by the professional group 
norms, it is expected that he would have feelings of failure since this deviation 
simultaneously means that he is not reaching the (group determined) ideal 
which he holds for himself. 

Schachter (10) and Back (2) found that group pressures toward uniformity 
are stronger on members who are highly attracted to the group than on those 
for whom the group has little attraction. Thus, it is clear that individuals who 
strongly desire membership will strive most vigorously to live up to the 
group's expectations of them, whereas those who have no great urge to 
belong to it will feel less impelled to conform to the group’s standards. 

It follows that persons who are strongly attracted to their group and who, 
asa result, keenly feel the group’s pressures to adhere to approved procedures, 
but nevertheless are not willing or able to do what the group standards 
require, should have great feelings of failure. In contrast, those who deviate 
from the standards but who are not strongly pulled toward membership in 
the group will feel only mild failure. The amount of failure experienced, 
then, is a function of the deviation from the group’s standards times the 
attractiveness of the group. 

The pressures to conform are reported to be greatest on those standards 
concerning issues which are of major relevance to the group (10). Thus, we 
can anticipate that nonconformity on important standards will lead to 
stronger feelings of failure than will deviancy on less relevant ones. 

Also, deviation from the standards of groups to which one actually be- 
longs, as compared to groups of which one is not a member, should cause 
greater failure feelings, since the former groups are able to bring their influ- 
ence to bear more directly upon the individual. This may not occur if the 
individual strongly yearns for membership in the group from which he is 
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excluded. In such a case he may wish to conform to the “desired” group in 
order to make himself acceptable and unintentional deviancy would then 
lead to low valuation of himself. 

To sum up, previous studies have demonstrated that groups develop 
standards which influence the behavior of their members. When these group 
standards represent valued practices, such as professional skills or beliefs, for 
example, they may serve as personal levels of aspiration for the members. 
Thus, lack of conformity to the group norms should be perceived as non- 
achievement of one’s ideal level of performance and provoke feelings of 
failure, whereas conformity to such group standards is tantamount to achieve- 
ment of the person’s ideal and should result in feelings of success. The stronger 
the attractiveness of the group, the more will the member wish to comply 
with the group’s standards and the greater will be the desire to achieve his 
personal (but group induced) level of aspiration. Thus, the more the non- 
conformity, and the more attractive the group, the stronger the feelings of 
failure. 


METHOD 


The data for this study were collected by means of a written questionnaire 
filled out by teachers in six public high schools. School teachers were con- 
sidered to be appropriate subjects since faculties have daily opportunities to 
separate into small leisure time groups in which there is much “‘shop-talk” 
concerning the proper performance of persons in their profession. 

In each school from $0 to 75 per cent of the teachers volunteered to fill 
out the form. The final population was eighty-five. They gathered after 
school in a library or tb hall and wrote their answers in the presence of 
the experimenter. The length of time involved varied from 30 to 60 minutes. 
Conversation among the teachers during this time was discouraged. 

The questionnaire consisted of fifteen mimeographed pages and was en- 
titled, “An Attempt to Gain Some Real Understandings about Teacher 
Attitudes”. The experimenter explained to the teachers that this study was 
an effort to get away from the textbook opinions about how a teacher should 
act in the classroom. They were told that they were the people who knew 
what really “worked”, that there were no right or wrong answers, assured 
that no one except the experimenter would see the questionnaire, and that 
neither their names nor the school’s would be mentioned in connection with 
the study. 

The first two pages of the questionnaire were used to identify the teacher's 
membership group by asking him to list the names of the people in a faculty 
sub-group to which he belonged and to obtain a measure of the attraction 











1. We were also aware of the widely reported low-self-esteem of American school teachers and hoped 
to derive some insights concerning that problem. 
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of this group for the teacher. Everyone claimed to be a member of some 
roup. 

. The teacher’s attraction to the group was determined by scaled questions 

such as the following: 

(a) “How often would you like to meet with this group?” (from “not 
at all” to “every day”). 

(b) “If this group broke up for a considerable length of time and some 
people were trying to get it started again, would you want to rejoin?” 

“Yes” or “no”.) If yes: “How strongly do you feel about your preference?” 
From “very slight’’ to “very strong”’.) 

(c) “From the statements which follow, please select the one which best 
represents how you feel about the people in your group.” (From “I do not 
enjoy their company” to “I look forward with enthusiasm to the pleasure of 
spending leisure time with them.” *) 

The identity of a non-membership group was obtained by the following 
question: 

“There are probably other faculty groups besides the one you already 
named which also exist in this school. Now, think about a group which you 
know exists in your school, but of which you are not a member in any sense. 
Please list the names of those people whom you think of as belonging to this 
group. 

The attraction to this group was obtained and scored in exactly the same 
way as it was for the membership group. 

A battery of 16 items was used to obtain the teacher’s perception of the 
group standards endorsed by his membership group and a non-membership 
group. The respondent was asked to estimate the opinion of these groups as 
to how one would have to act in order to be a good teacher. The experimenter 
emphasized that they were not being asked to characterize the performance 
of the perfect educator, but merely to describe the opinion of the two groups 
as to what consituted good teacher behavior under existing classroom con- 
ditions. The nature of these items was decided on the basis of interviews with 
faculty groups and a search of educational literature to discover what teachers 
tend to talk about. 

Each of the judgments was made on an 8-point range. Number 1 repre- 
sented the statement at the left and Number 8 represented the statement on 


the right. Numbers 2 through 7 represented statements between these 
extremes. An example: 


(A) What the Members of my Group think 


We ought to find a teach- 12345678 We should continually be 
ing method that works experimenting with new 


and then stick to it. methods of teaching. 





2. A scale originally developed and standardized by Jay Jackson, at the Research Center for Group 


Dynamics, University of Michigan. His kindness in making this available is appreciated. 
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(B) What the Members of the other Group think 
A teacher ought to find 12345678 A teacher should continuall 


a teaching method that be experimenting wi 
works and then stick new methods of teaching. 
to it. 


(C) About Me 

I have found a teaching 1 2345678 Iamcontinually experiment- 
method that works and ing with new methods of 
I stick to it. teaching. 


The teacher was asked to go through the battery of 16 items three times. 
The first time he indicated what the persons in his membership group 
thought, that is, the teacher’s perception of the group’s norms (A), what the 
members of the non-membership group thought (B), and his real level of 
performance in the classroom (C). The second time he indicated which of 
the eight items he believed his membership group regarded as most impor- 
tant. This was done by putting a check in the box to the left of the (A) items. 
The third time he went through the 16 items, indicating on scale (C) what 
his own ideal level of performance in the classroom would be. 

If the teacher circled Number 2 and checked Number 8 for the (C) item 
in the example above, he would be indicating that in his actual performance 
he seldom experiments with different methods of teaching, “Number 2”, but 
that if he were as good a teacher as he would like to be, he would continually 
experiment with new methods of teaching, “Number 8”. For this item his 
failure score* would be the discrepancy between his real performance, 
“Number 2”, and his ideal performance; “Number 8”, i.e. six. The teacher’s 
total failure score is the sum of the discrepancies within the 16 (C) items. This 
measure is modelled after the method used by Brownfain (3). 

The difference between the teacher’s real level of performance [(C) items], 
and what he felt the members of his membership group thought about these 
same issues [(A) items], was used to measure the degree to which the teacher 
deviated from the standards which he attributed to the group. This is here- 
after called the deviation score. 

The teacher was asked to indicate what his first, second, and third choices 
of occupation would be if he could begin his professional career all over 
again. He was asked to assume that the strength of his first choice was 10, 
and to assign comparative weights to his second and third choices. He also 
rated himself as a teacher on a five-point scale ranging from “very good” to 

very poor”, 





3. As might be expected, almost none of the teachers were living up to their ideal level of performance, 


a result which is due partly to the nature of the measurement employed, partly to modesiy, and partly 
to the nature of the difficulties inherent in the teacher’s job. Thus, we shall refer to this measure as a 
failure score rather than as a measure of self-esteem per se. 
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RESULTS 


What evidence is there that the failure score (the summed discrepancy 
between the teacher’s real levels of operation and his ideal levels) may reason- 
ably be assumed to measure a self-perception of failure? Two sets of data are 
available as answers to this question. 

1. When the failure score is high the self-rating of teaching proficiency is low. 
The teachers rated their own professional ability on a five-point scale ranging 
from “very good” to “very poor”. Out of the 23 teachers with a failure score 
of «5 standard deviations or more below the mean, 20 rated themselves as 
“good” or “very good.” In contrast, of the 25 teachers with a failure score of 
*s or more above the mean, only 15 rated themselves as “good” or “very 
good”. Applying chi-square, this difference is significant at beyond the -o5 
level. In sailsion, the correlation between the teacher’s failure scores and 
the self-rating on professional ability is —-40 (N=72). This is significant at 
better than the -or level. 

2. When the teacher’s failure score is high the teaching profession is less attractive 
to him. The failure scores for all of the 85 teachers ranged from 2 to 43, with 
a mean of 20°3. The correlation between the failure scores and attraction to 
teaching (using Pearson’s product-moment method) is —-28. This is 
significant at the -or level. 

When we compare the teachers who have high failure scores with those 
having low failure scores, it is found that they differ in respect to the number 
who would choose teaching if they could begin their professional career over 
again. Of those with a failure score of -5 or more standard deviations below 
the mean (N=27), 78 per cent would choose again to be teachers. Among 
those whose failure score was +5 or more above the mean (N=25), only 
28 per cent indicate that they would again choose teaching as a career. 
Applying chi-square this difference is significant beyond the -o1 level. 

These findings indicate that persons with high-failure scores are somewhat 
more likely to think poorly of their performance and to be dissatisfied with 
their choice of career. Though the data are far from conclusive, there is a 
clear indication that an individual with a high failure score is more likely to 
show other signs of little self-esteem than one with a low total on this 
measure. 


Similarity of Group Standards and Own Ideal 


Earlier the statement was made that professional group standards may 
become the ideals or individual levels of aspiration for each of the members. 
If this is correct, we should expect to find that the ideal level of performance 
preferred by the teachers (Scale C) will be very similar to the standards he 
attributes to the group (Scale A). 
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Since the membership group may exert more frequent and potent influ- 
ences on a person than does the non-membership group, it may be expected 
that standards attributed to the group in which the teacher is a member will 
more Closely resemble his ideal level than those in the group in which he 
does not belong. The following results show that this indeed is true. The 
correlation between ideal level and the standards assigned to the group is -46 
(N=85) in the membership group. The correlation for similar items in 
the non-membership group is -10 (N=85). The former figure is signifi- 
cant at considerably better than the -oo1 level. The latter is not significant, 
p equals -49. 

We may conclude that there is a fairly strong tendency for the individual’s 
level of aspiration to resemble the group standards when he is a member and 
almost no such trend if he is not a member. 

All groups, however, are not equally effective in exerting pressures for 
conformity to the group standards. Those which are able to do so to a large 
degree should yield a close similarity between the member’s ideal level and 
the attributed group standards. Groups which exert weak influences should 
provide less resemblance between the teacher’s aspirations and the grou 
standards. The above correlations are from a mixture of groups with bok 
weak and strong power to influence the members. 

It will be fruitful then to compare those persons who are in groups which 
are potent in requiring conformity to group standards with those in groups 
which are weak in this respect. On the basis of the findings by Schachter (10) 
and Back (2), we shall assume that the groups with the strongest attractive- 
ness for the individual are able to exert the most powerful pressures toward 
uniformity, whereas those which are less attractive to the person are much 
less able to influence him. Thus, the hypothesis may be proposed that the 
more attractive a group is to an individual, the less will be the discrepancy 
between the attributed group standards and the ideal level of performance 
preferred by him. 

The correlation between attraction to the group (for both membership 
and non-membership groups combined) and the amount of discrepancy 
between the ideal levels and the attributed group standards is —-41 (N=170). 
This is significant at better than the oor level. It is apparent, then, that these 
teachers often chose levels of aspiration for themselves which were similar to 
the group’s standards as they saw them and were more likely to do so if the 
group was attractive to them. 

It is reasonable to assume that this relationship would be higher when the 
teachers were considering the standards of groups of which they were mem- 
bers than when they considered the standards of the non-membership groups. 
The correlation between the teachers’ attraction to the group and the degree 
of discrepancy between their ideal level of performance and the attributed 
group standard is —-36 (N=85). For the non-membership groups, however, 
this same relation is —-19 (N=85) which is not quite significant (p equals 
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-06), but suggests that they are able to exert some influence on the ideal levels 
of the teachers. 

These results indicate that attractiveness of the group for an individual 
results in more conformity on his part. This is somewhat more true when the 
individual is a member of the group than when he is not a member. 


Deviation from Group Standards and the Failure Score 


Thus far, we have shown that the individual’s level of aspiration is likely 
to be similar to the group standards, as he sees them, when he is a member 
of a group which is highly attractive to him.‘ Let us recall, now, that the 
more a person’s real level deviates from his ideal level of performance the more 
failure he will experience. This is measured by the failure score. In addition, 
the more a person’s real level deviates from the standards he attributes to his 
group, the more he is a group deviant. This is measured by the deviation score. 
Since attraction appears to affect the degree of similarity between the person’s 
ideal level and the attributed group standards (as described above), we can 
derive the hypothesis that when the group is attractive to its members, their 
failure scores will increase in direct proportion to their deviation scores. 

It should be noted, of course, that whatever increases the correlation 
between the ideal level and the attributed group standards must also increase 
the relationship between the failure score and the deviation score since the latter 
two scores are measured in terms of the discrepancy of the ideal level and the 
group standards respectively from the real level of performance. 

For those teachers highly attracted to a group in which they belong the 
correlation between their failure scores and their deviation scores is «70 (N=38). 
This is significant at better than the -oot level. In contrast, those teachers who 
expressed little attraction for their membership group provided a correlation 
of +37 (N==39) on the same items. This is significant at the -o5 level. Using 
Fisher’s Z function, the significance of the difference between these obtained 
correlations is 03. It may be concluded that the failure scores are greater the 
more a person is deviating from the standards he attributes to his group, and 
further, that the likelihood of this is increased the more that the group is 
attractive to him. 

Will this also be true when the teacher is deviating from the standards 
of a group in which he is not a member? In the light of earlier described 
findings this seems less likely. It would be expected that deviation from the 
standards of the membership group would cause higher failure scores than 
non-conformity to a group in which one does not belong. 

For membership groups, the correlation between the teachers’ failure 
scores and their deviation scores when the group is attractive is *70. For non- 





4. The distribution of scores indicating the strength of attraction to the membership group were 
highly skewed. The range was from 8 to 25 with a median of 21. All scores above the median will be 
considered as indicative of high attraction to the group (N= 38) and those below 21 will be viewed as 
an indication of low attraction to the group (N= 39). 
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membership groups, this same correlation is ‘03. Thus, it appears that 
deviation from the group standards of an attractive organization of which 
one is a member is very much more likely to be accompanied by failure than 
if one deviates from the standards of an attractive group to which he does 
not belong. 

When attraction to the group is low, however, there is little difference 
between the membership and non-membership groups. For membership 
groups, the correlation between the failure scores and the deviation scores is 
-37 (N=39), and for non-membership groups it is -18 (N=39). The differ- 
ence between these two is not significant. It may be concluded that the 
feelings of failure are likely to be greater when a person is deviating from 
the professional standards of a group in which he belongs and in which the 
pressures for uniformity are at their strongest, stemming from the fact that 
the attraction to the group is high. 


Importance of the Group Standards in Membership Groups 


Schachter (10) noted that the pressures toward uniformity are strongest 
on issues which are of most relevance to the group. It would be expected, 
therefore, that a member would be more likely to conform to group stan- 
dards concerning issues which are seen to be of vital importance to the group 
than on those which are not as relevant. On the basis of this reasoning we can 
anticipate that the teachers ideal level will be most similar to the group 
standards on those issues which he feels are of most importance to the rest 
of the members. 

The correlation between the ideal level and the group standards on the 
eight items which were checked as being of most importance to the group 
is +58 (N=68). This is significant at the -oor level. The relation between 
similar measures for the unimportant items is 12 (N=68). It is apparent 
that the teacher’s ideal level is placed closer to the group standards on the 
more important issues than on the less relevant ones. 

In the light of previous findings we would expect that the failure score 
would be greatest when the person is deviating from the standards on issues 
which are most important to the group. Further, we may anticipate that this 
will be true only when the group is highly attractive to the member. This 
prediction is fulfilled since the correlation between the failure scores and the 
deviation scores is *80 for issues which are most important and +36 on issues 
which are less important—when the attraction to the group is high. The 
significance of the difference between these two correlations is -003. The 
correlations of the same scores when the group attraction is low are both 


non-significant. 
Clique Members, Underchosen Persons, and the Failure Score 


In planning this study it was not possible to foresee whether the data 
would disclose any cliques. When the data were analysed 13 cliques were 
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identified. A clique is defined as a group of three or more persons, all of 
whom made mutual choices of each other when naming the persons in their 
membership group. Since a clique is a group in which every member has 
indicated his attraction for the others, it was assumed that the pressures toward 
uniformity would be most potent and that deviation from the group standards 
of a clique would cause high failure scores. 

It was also possible to designate a number of persons as underchosen. These 
are teachers who were mentioned by two or fewer individuals as belonging 
to their membership group. It is difficult to know what findings to anticipate 
for such persons. On the one hand, their relative rejection may have occurred 
because they were not able or willing to conform to the professional stan- 
dards and thus were already rejected from the group in accordance with a 
group’s tendency to exclude deviates as celal by Schachter (10). On the 
other hand, they might be persons who have not yet won acceptance in the 
group, but are nevertheless subject to the pressures to conform to the group 
standards. The present data cannot tell us which of these two possibilities is 
the correct one. 

When the correlations between the failure scores and the deviation scores 
for these people were examined they were surprising. The correlations were 
consistently higher for the underchosen than for the clique members no 
matter what the degree of attraction happened to be. (See Table 1.) 


TABLE 1 CORRELATION BETWEEN FAILURE SCORES AND DEVIATION 
SCORES FOR UNDERCHOSEN AND CLIQUE MEMBERS 











r p value 

— members (N=29) ‘26 -08 
Underchosen (N=26) “46 ‘05 

With Attraction to the Group High 
Clique members (N= 13) "$3 "06 
Underchosen (N= 10) 77 ‘Ol 

With Attraction to the Group Low 
Clique members (N=14) —-07 “49 


Underchosen (N=12) "35 "12 





These findings may indicate that the teacher who is a member of a closely- 
knit group has less need to conform to the standards he believes are endorsed 
by that group. The clique member perceives himself, perhaps, as being secure 
enough to deviate from the standards held by his group without threatening 
his status as a member. Or, it could be, that members of a clique see them- 
selves as the central persons in the faculty group and they, in this position of 
superior power, create the norms for the rest of the group to follow, but 
feel no necessity to adhere inflexibly to these standards themselves. 
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In contrast, the underchosen person is a “marginal man”. He has little 
acceptance asa group member and (assuming that he senses this) any deviation 
from the norms of a group in which he would like to remain may be felt as 
a further threat to an already precarious position. Under these circumstances, 
he may view adherence to the group standards to be a means for making 
himself sufficiently acceptable for group membership. Thus, he desires 
strongly to conform, and any perceived deviancy leads to a higher failure 
score. 

The data suggest that it is the underchosen who are the most socially 
dependent persons in the matter of conformity and self-evaluation, while the 
small number of clique members show a high degree of independence from 


the group standards. 


SUMMARY 


Previous studies have demonstrated that groups develop standards which 
influence the behavior of their members. These group standards may serve as 
personal levels of aspiration for the members, especially when they concern 
best practices or professional conduct. If so, lack of conformity to the group 
standards should be perceived as non-achievement of one’s ideal level of per- 
formance, which in turn, should lead to an experience of failure. Conformity 
to the group standards, however, is tantamount to achievement of the person’s 
ideal, and should result in feelings of success. 

The greater the attractiveness of the group, the more will an individual 
wish to comply with the pressures toward uniformity exerted by it, and the 
greater will be the desire to attain his personal (but group induced) level of 
aspiration. Thus, non-conformity to attractive groups should cause stronger 
failure than deviancy from the standards of groups with little attraction. 
Further, deviation from group standards on issues which are most relevant to 
the group will cause higher failure scores than non-conformity on unimportant 
issues. 

Data were collected from 85 school teachers in six high schools by means 
of questionnaires. Analysis of these data led to the following findings: 

1. Teachers with high failure scores (i.e. large discrepancy between real 
level of performance and ideal level) are more likely to think of themselves 
as poor in professional ability and are less attracted to teaching as a profession. 

2. The more attractive the group is, the smaller is the discrepancy be- 
tween the standards attributed to the groups and the ideal level of performance 
preferred by the teachers. 

3. Failure scores are greater the more a person is deviating from the 
standards he attributes to the group. 

4. The failure scores are greater when the person is deviating from the 
standards of a group to which he belongs, than when he is deviating from 
the standards of a group in which he is not a member, when attraction is 
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high in both types of groups. When the attractiveness of the groups is low, 
however, there is no difference between membership and non-membership 
groups in the amount of failure because of deviation from the group 
standards. 

5. The more important the issues on which the group standards are 
formed, the more do the members’ ideal levels conform to their perception 
of the group standards. 

6. Failure scores are greater when the person is deviating on standards 
which are seen as important to the group than when he is deviating from less 
relevant ones, when the attraction to the group is high. When the attractive- 
ness of the group is low, however, there is no difference in the correlations 
of failure scores and non-conformity to relevant issues or non-relevant matters. 

7. Underchosen persons have greater failure scores when not conforming 
to group norms than do persons who are members of tightly-knit cliques. 


Three general conclusions seem warranted: 

1. A person’s level of aspiration most closely conforms to the standards 
he attributes to the group when he is a member, is attracted to the organiza- 
tion, and the issues are seen as important to the group. 

2. Feelings of failure, therefore, may occur when he is not conforming to 
the standards of his group since he is at the same time failing to reach his 
level of aspiration. 

3. Non-conformity leads to the greatest failure scores when the person is 
a member, is attracted to the group, and the issues are seen as important to the 
organization. 
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Cultural Sciences: Their Origin and Development. Florian Znaniecki, Urbana, The Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press, 1952. pp. 438. $6.00. 


This is a stimulating treatise on methodology in the cultural sciences. Znaniecki’s 
main concern is with sociology, but the methodological principles he develops on the 
basis of a brief analysis of the history of human knowledge are intended also to apply 
to other social sciences, and indeed, to systematic study in the humanities. The consistent 
focus on the process of social interaction as independent variable, and the treatment of 
the relationship between causal analysis and social change, are of particular interest. 

Znaniecki distinguishes three types of knowledge, practical, philosophic and scientific 
knowledge. Even practical reasoning, designed to help accomplish immediate objectives, 
involves deriving senassieenedl: Saks past experience by selecting certain data and 
excluding all others, but the valuation of the data, their significance for the actor, governs 
this selection: e.g. plants are classified as poisonous and non-poisonous. Contradictions 
between such practical generalizations give rise to philosophic knowledge, attempts to 
develop logically consistent systems of generalizations on the basis of deductive reasoning 
from a central premise. “The two great achievements of philosophy have been . . . the 
substitution of reason for divine revelation and . . . of systematic universal generalizations 
. .. [for] contradictory special generalizations” (p. 69). The weakness of philosophic 
doctrines has been that the assumption of an a priori principle of absolute truth necessitated 
the rejection of knowledge which was incompatible with it. Hence, irreconcilable meta- 
physical systems have continued to coexist, e.g. materialism and idealism. 

Scientific knowledge presupposes both the systematic thinking developed by philo- 
sophy and independence from philosophy. It applies standards of logical consistency and 
abstracts data from their evaluative context in order to resolve conflicts between practical 
generalizations, just as philosophic thinking. But in contrast to the latter, scientific 
knowledge is seein with discovering limited orders by inductive reasoning, and 
not an over-all order of the universe by deductive reasoning. This requires the concept 
of a limited system which is in some respects distinct from its environment, such as the 
biological organism. 

The development of cultural sciences, which are concerned with conscious human 
action, as well as that of natural sciences, depends on independence from oe 
principles. “Inductive science knows and can know no more what man as a whole really 
is than what the universe as a whole really is” (p. 113). In addition, cultural sciences 
must free themselves from their dependence on natural science. Since human action 
cannot be understood in abstraction from the valuations that govern it, every empirical 
datum must be investigated in terms of the “humanistic coefficient, i.e. as it appears to those 
human individuals who experience it and use it” (p. 132; italics in original). The dilemma 
of the cultural sciences is that they must achieve scientific objectivity, but cannot do so by 
excluding valuations from consideration. This problem can be solved by defining, not 
cultural values abstracted from action, but the “human actions in which these values are 
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used” (p. 183; italics in original) as the limited system to be investigated. An action 
involves purposive behavior of limited duration which deals with selected data that are 
experienced as values; “it manifests a gradual formation of a purpose which becomes 
gradually realized as it is formed” (p. 198). Standards of values and norms of conduct 
govern action, and they combine actions in a given area into axionormative systems of 
actions. 

This concept of system is crucial for the understanding of Znaniecki’s distinction 
between functional and causal relations. The study of the components of a given system 
involves the examination of functional interdependence, and never causal analysis: e.g. 
buying does not cause selling, but the two are functionally interdependent. Causal analysis 
is required only for the explanation of social change, i.e. when one action interferes with 
pas and thus produces an alteration of purpose in the latter. Social action, in which 
one individual influences another, is the source of changes in systems of action, and also 
in cultural values. New ideologies arise as the result of conflicts between individuals of 
collectivities, and their spread depends on communication among the members of a 
collectivity. The development of generalizations about social action and interaction, for 
example, about social roles or organized groups, is the task of sociology. A knowledge 
of these processes of interaction is a prerequisite for an understanding of the changing 
patterns of values and actions that are the subject matter of the other cultural sciences. 
In this specific respect, and not in Comte’s sense of an integrative science, Znaniecki 
considers sociology the basic cultural science. 

The reader’s reaction to this book will probably depend on what he reads between 
the lines. For instance, this reviewer felt that Znaniecki reified the distinction between 
functional interdependence and causal relationships. Since systems of action consist of 
changing sub-systems, their functional interdependence, by his own criterion, must be 
causally investigated. Moreover, the only empirical test of a functional hypothesis consists 
of evidence that alterations in one pattern of action have adverse effects on another 
pattern. However, it is possible to interpret Znaniecki’s statements to mean that causal 
analysis must not be based on the assumption of stable functional interdependence, but 
has to be concerned with the processes of change that occur in all systems, a very sug- 
gestive point. Some readers may also regret that Znaniecki did not relate his methodo- 
— approach to empirical studies concerned with the processes of social interactions 
which he emphasizes, particularly systematic studies of interaction in small groups. But 
despite these limitations, the attempt to develop a systematic method for the study 
of social life that focuses upon changing patterns of social interaction as the crucial 
independent variable makes this a very interesting and important book. 

Peter M. Blau. 


The Tools of Social Science. John Madge. London, Longmans. pp. 308. 25s. 


English social studies owes much to the brothers Madge, who combine a meticulous 
devotion to scientific principle with a sensitive insight into those aspects of society which 
cannot well be studied empirically. This mixture of qualities is as rare as it is valuable, 
and in the work under review, Mr. John Madge has used it to the full. Moreover, he has 
written a book which certainly needed to be written, for though the social sciences have 
flourished amazingly in the last fifteen years, there is no coherent account of their essential 
methods and principles. It is only right that we should, from time to time, sit back and 
see where the crest of the wave has carried us, for failure to take stock may only mean 
that we are drawn back by the under-current. In addition, this will be a valuable work 
for the student. There are, of course, a number of text-books on sociology and social 
psychology, but many of them are grinding a particular axe and it is extremely hard for 
the student to form a clear idea of the value of particular approaches. 

One may say without chauvinism that Mr. Madge is particularly English in his 
attitude. He does not believe that an omniscient science of man is just round the corner 
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and that all human problems will yield to its application. “Exactness” he writes “‘is 
beyond our reach because of the penumbra that surrounds our own observations, and 
universal truth is not possible because every truth that we adhere to contains within itself 
some part of our aims, and aims are never unanimous. On both these grounds we have 
to be content with some residue of uncertainty.” What people need are “not absolute 
truths and watertight theories, but the skills to guide themselves towards realistic and 
sensible decisions”. This attitude conforms to what we may feel as the sense of political 
maturity which prevents us from looking for Utopian solutions, and keeps our attention 
fixed upon successive problems as they emerge. But without being unduly sanguine, 
Mr. Madge believes that the development of social science methods gives us more means 
of tackling these problems. His analysis of the tools that may be employed—documents, 
observation, interview, and experiment are the principal categories—is fair and methodical 
in its demonstration of potentialities and limitations. What is also valuable is his demon- 
stration of the need for a multiple approach: “it is necessary to regard the various phases 
of scientific inquiry as selected points along a continuous process, during which a Das 
thesis Po iy coe) both narrowed and verified. If this model is borne in mind, there 
is no difficulty in finding a place for all the methods available to social science, in spite of 
the vivid differences between the synoptic sketch of the cultural anthropologist and the 
most precise manipulation of the social statistician. What is more, the ‘aahiphe appecenh 
is not merely permissible but is obligatory.” 

It may be that no particularly — synthesis emerges from this work, but it clears 
the air admirably, a will prove to be a most valuable springboard for new advances in 
methodology and conceptual thinking. 

A. C. T. W. Curle. 


Culture: A Critical Review of Concepts and Definitions. A. L. Kroeber and Clyde Kluckhohn 
(with the assistance of Wayne Untereiner, and appendices by Alfred G. Meyer), 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1952. Papers of the Peabody Museum of American 
Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University, Vol. XLVII, No. 1. pp. 223. 
$5.25. 


This is a book of utmost importance for any social scientist concerned with the 
cultural dimension of his discipline. A book by either Kroeber or Kluckhohn would com- 
mand the attention of such a person: a book on culture written by Kroeber and Kluckhohn 
demands—and, I am sure, will receive—his most careful and serious attention. 

Culture has three aims; to present “some sources for a case study in one aspect of 
recent intellectual history”; to document the “gradual emergence and refinement” of 
the culture concept; and to facilitate a greater degree of “agreement and greater precision 
in definition” of this concept. The four main parts of this book reflect these three aims 
of its authors. Part I consists of a semantic history of the terms, “culture” and “civiliza- 
tion” in Western Europe since the eighteenth century. Part II quotes an all but exhaustive 
list of current definitions of “culture”, classified according to “descriptive”, “historical”, 
“normative”, “psychological”, “structural”, and “genetic” emphases. Part III consists of 
a list of current quotations which characterize culture, these quotations being classified 
under the following headings: “the nature of culture”, “the components of culture”’, 
“distinctive properties of culture”, “‘culture and psychology”, “relation of culture to 
society, individuals, environment, and artifacts”. In Part IV the authors present their 
conclusions and their own conceptions concerning “culture”, conclusions which are not 
altogether un ted since their own notions are presented, at least implicitly, in their 
comments which follow each section of the previous three Parts. 

After reading the different and often conflicting quotations in Parts II and III one 
cannot help but agree with the authors that “‘it is time for a stock-taking”; although 
“housecleaning” might be an even more appropriate term. If definitions are regarded as 
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verbal exercises to be performed, for the most part, for the benefit of college under- 
graduates, the confusion which is so graphically documented in Culture would give us 
small pause from our empirical labors. If, on the other hand, definitions are seriously 
regarded—because a science consists of statements or assertions about some aspect of 
nature, and these statements consist, among other things, of concepts, and the meaning 
of the concepts is stipulated by their definitions—then we have cause for serious concern, 
if not downright alarm. For one not only wonders how students of culture can com- 
municate with each other peniaaneys but one is led to suspect that empirical studies 
of culture may be devoted to different phenomena. If this suspicion is justified, one of 
the major aims of social science—the Raver of cultural invariants and, hence, of 
cultural “laws” of cross-cultural applicability—may be impossible of achievement on 
the basis of the available social science literature, since the evidence for the testing of 
hypotheses consists of data that are often incommensurable. 

Although the authors’ own statement in Part IV contributes much towards removing 
the current confusion in the use of the culture concept, it leaves some problems un- 
resolved. In attempting, for example, to demonstrate the uniqueness of culture, they 
not only insist that culture is an emergent—a proposition with which few would disagree 
—but also that it represents an emergent level of reality, distinct from both the biological 
and psychological levels. The latter proposition leads them, in the opinion of this reviewer, 
into some self-contradictory statements. The existence of universal values, they write, 
suggests that they “correspond to something extremely deep in man’s nature and/or 
are necessary conditions to social life” (p. 178). But if the former be the case, then 
psychological concepts are obviously necessary for an understanding of these value 
elements in culture. Again, “the unique cultural forms in accord with which individuals 
unconsciously pattern much of their behavior have, as it were, a logic of their own” 
(p. 182). But later (p. 187) they grant that the “efficient causes of cultural agen 
sa, are men”. If the latter is true, then the character structure of the people 
under investigation, not their culture, has a “logic of its own”. If, on the other hand, the 
former statement be true, then culture must be viewed as a phenomenon sui generis and, 
hence, as an efficient cause: and we should not hesitate to ps mr it. Either point of view 
has a long and respectable intellectual tradition behind it, and either could be used as a 
basis for a systematic theory of culture, its ultimate validity to be determined by its 
explanatory and predictive efficiency. Difficulty arises, however, when, as in the case of 
the present authors, psychological variables are deliberately excluded from a theory of 
culture, only to be admitted later, if only by implication. 

It would be asking too much of any authors, however, be they as distinguished as 
Professors Kroeber and Kluckhohn, to resolve all the confusions inherent in contem- 
porary culture theory within the covers of one monograph. We may be grateful to them 
for indicating where many of the confusions lay, and for suggesting stimulating and 
provocative solutions for ben. 

Melford E. Spiro. 
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